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By E. E. SMITH, Ph.D. 



PROLOGUE 

T HIS is not, strictly speaking, a 
biography. It is not, it cannot 
be, comprehensive enough to 
be called that. Nor, since of necessity 
it must be limited, both in length 



and in scope, can it be called a history. 
It is, perhaps, best described as a 
record — the record of the activities 
of Galactic Co-ordinator Kimball 
Kinnison, Gray Lensman, of Tellus, 
during the Boskonian War. 

Nevertheless this record, what 
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there is of it, is in essence bio- 
graphical ; and the biographer of 
such a man as Kinnison has a 
peculiar task. In one way it is 
easy ; in two others it is difficult in 
the extreme. 

“Nuts !” he is wont to exclaim in 
answer to a direct question as to 
some particular event or situation. 
“Why in all the nine hells of Valeria 
are you still wasting time writing 
about me ?’’ But eventually I get 
the data I need, and thus it is com- 
paratively easy to make this work 
completely authentic, as far as the 
Gray Lensman himself is concerned. 

It may be objected that I have re- 
corded as facts certain minutiae 
which, considering what happened to 
the planet of the Eich and in the light 
of other happenings elsewhere, can- 
not be known so exactly by any living 
entity. This objection is untenable ; 
as profound research upon every de- 
batable point has shown conclusively 
that something very similar to, if not 
in fact identical with, each such 
detail must have occurred. 

Of the two great difficulties, one 
lies in the selection of material. The 
story of Kimball Kinnison easily 
could — and really should — fill a dozen 
encyclopedic spools ; it is a Galactic 
shame and an almost impossible 
undertaking to compress it into one 
two-hour tape. The other sticking 
point is the diversity of my audience. 
For in the First Galaxy alone there 
are millions of planets, peopled by 
races as divergent in mentality and 
in physique as they are far apart in 
space. Some races will read this 
chronicle from printed pages ; some 
will see it ; some will hear it ; some 
will both see it and hear it ; some, 
unable either to see or to hear, will 
receive it telepathically. Still others, 
in other Galaxies, will undoubtedly 
acquire it in fashions starkly incom- 
prehensible to me, its compiler. 

Numberless races of intelligent 
beings already know Kinnison well, 
since his fame has spread north, south, 



east, west, zenith, and nadir, to the 
six points of the three-dimensional 
galactic-inductor compasses of two 
galaxies. On the other hand, many 
know him not at all. Many have 
never even heard of Tellus, nor of Sol, 
our parent sun ; even though it was 
upon that proud planet of this, our 
Solarian System, that the Galactic 
Patrol came into being. Indeed, it 
is inevitable that this biography will 
in days to come be of interest to 
races which, inhabiting planets not 
yet reached by the Cosmic Survey, 
have not even heard of the Galactic 
Patrol, to say nothing of knowing its 
origin and its history. 

In view of the above inescapable 
facts, and after a great deal of thought 
and care, I have decided to write 
this Prologue, which will summarize 
very simply that which is already 
most widely known ; namely, the 
happenings up to and including the 
first phase of the Boskonian War. 
Even that condensation, however, 
leaves me all too little space in which 
to do justice to the part that Kimball 
Kinnison played in enabling the 
civilization of the Galactic Council to 
triumph over the monstrous culture 
of Boskone. 

With the understanding, then, that 
the more informed mentality may 
skip from here to Chapter I, I 
proceed. 

SHOULD I begin with Arisia ? 
That forbidding, forbidden planet 
whose inhabitants, having achieved 
sheerly unimaginable heights of philo- 
sophical and mental power, withdrew 
almost completely into themselves, 
leaving traces only in Galaxy-wide 
folk tales and legends of supermen 
and gods ? Probably not. I should, 
it seems to me, begin with Earth’s 
almost prehistoric bandits and gang- 
sters, gentry who flourished in the 
days when space flight was mentioned 
only in fantastic fiction. 

Know, then, that for ages law en- 
forcement lagged behind law viola- 
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tion because the minions of the law 
were limited in their spheres of action, 
while criminals were not. Thus, in 
the days following the invention of 
the automobile, State troopers could 
not cross State lines. Later, when 
what were then knoyra as the“G-men” 
combined with the various State con- 
stabularies to form the National 
Police, they could Apt follow the 
stratosphere planes of tne lawbreakers 
across national bounriaiks. 

Still later, when^jjpterplanetary 
flight became commonplace, the 
Planetary Guards were at the same 
old disadvantage. They had no 
authority off their own worlds, while 
the public enemies flitted unham- 
pered from planet to planet. And 
finally, with the development of the 
inertialess drive and the consequent 
traffic between hundreds of thousands 
of solar systems, crime became so 
rampant as to threaten the very 
foundations of civilization. 

Then the Galactic Patrol came into 
being. At first it was a pitiful-enough 
^■■wzation. It was handicapped 
fmtir within by the usual small, 
but utterly disastrous percentage of 
grafters and criminals ; from without 
by the fact that there was then no 
emblem or credential which could 
not be counterfeited. No one could 
tell with certainty that the man in 
uniform was a Patrolman and not 
an outlaw in disguise. 

The second difficulty was overcome 
first. One old-time Patrolman had 
heard of the Arisians. He visited 
their planet and — this should be 
a saga by itself — persuaded those 
Masters of Mentality that they should 
help right against wrong, at least 
to the extent of furnishing a positive 
means of identification. They did, 
and still do — The Lens. 

Each being about to graduate as a 
Lensman is sent to Arisia ; where, 
although the candidate does not then 
know it, a Lens — a lenticular jewel 
composed of thousands of tiny crystal- 
loids — is built to match his individual 



life force. While no mind other than 
that of an Arisian can understand its 
functioning, thinking of the Lens as 
being synchronized with, or in exact 
resonance with the life principle — 
personality, ego, call it what you 
will — of its owner will give a rough 
idea of it. It is not really alive, as 
we understand the term. It is, how- 
ever, endowed with a sort of pseudo- 
life, by virtue of which it gives off its 
strong, characteristically changing, 
polychromatic light as long as it is 
in circuit with the living mentality 
for which it was designed. It is 
inimitable, unforgettable. Anyone 
who has ever seen a Lens, or even a 
picture of one, will never forget it ; 
nor will he ever be deceived by any 
possible counterfeit or imitation of it. 

The Lens cannot be removed by 
anyone except its wearer without 
actual dismemberment of that wearer; 
it shines as long as its rightful owner 
wears it, and in the instant of its 
owner’s death, it ceases forever to 
shine. And not only does a Lens 
refuse to shine if any impostor 
attempts to wear it — any Lens not 
in circuit with its owner kills in a 
space of minutes any other who 
touches it, so strongly does its 
pseudo-life interfere with any life 
to which it is not attuned. 

Also by virtue of that pseudo-life 
the Lens acts as a telepath thrpugh 
which its owner may communicate 
with any other intelligence, high or 
low ; even though the other entity 
may possess no organs either of sight 
or of hearing, as we know these 
senses. The Lens has also many 
other highly important uses, which 
lack of space forbids even mentioning 
here. 

HAVING the Lens, it was an easy 
matter for the Patrol to purify it- 
self of its few unworthy members. 
Standards of entrance were raised 
higher and higher ; and, as it became 
evident that it was to a man incor- 
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ruptible, it was granted more and 
ever more authority. 

< Now its power is, practically un- 
limited ; the Lensman can follow the 
law-breaker, wherever he may go. 
He can commandeer any material or 
assistance, whenever and wherever 
required. The Lens is so respected 
throughout the Galactic Uniofl that 
any wearer of it may at any time 
be called upon to act as judge, jjjry, 
and excutioner. Wherever he ^oes, 
throughout the Universe of Civiliza- 
tion, he not only carries the law with 
him — he is the law. 

How are these Lensmen chosen ? 
An Earthman myself, and proud of 
the fact that Tellus was the cradle of 
Galactic Civilization, I will describe 
only how Tellurian Lensmen are 
selected. Upon other planets the 
methods and means vary widely ; 
but the results are the same : 
Wherever he may be found or how- 
ever monstrous he may' appear, a 
Lensman is always.a Lensman. 

Each year one,' million boys are 
picked, by competitive examination, 
from all the eighteen-year-olds of 
Earth. During the first year of 
training, before any of them set foot 
inside Wentworth Hall, that number 
shrinks to less than fifty thousand. 
Then, for four years more, they are 
put through the most poignantly 
searching, the most pitilessly rigid 
process of elimination possible to 
develop, during the course of which 
every man who can be made to 
reveal any sign of unworthiness or of 
weakness is dropped. Of each class, 
only about a hundred win through 
to the Lens ; but each of those few 
has proven repeatedly, to the cold 
verge of death itself, that he is in 
every sense fit to wear it. 

Of those who drop out alive, most 
are dismissed from the Patrol. There 
are many splendid men, however, 
who for some reason not involving 
moral turpitude are not quite what a 
Lensman must be. These men make 
up the organization, from grease 



monkeys up to the highest com- 
missioned officers below the rank of 
Lensman. This fact explains what 
is already so widely known : that 
the Galactic Patrol is the finest body 
of intelligent beings yet to serve 
under one banner: 

But even Lensmen are not all 
alike; some are more richly en- 
dowed than others. Most Lensmen 
work more ouTess under direction ; 
that is, they*Mte headquarters and, 
at the compSmon of one investiga- 
tion or project, are assigned to 
another by the port admiral. Occa- 
sio nail*. ’ r- '‘ver, a Lensman shows 
himsel’ , such outstanding 

abi 1 ' a T -msman, that he 

is gi riRel^ Technically, 
he is \ov/ an “ ’^lattached Lens- 
man ” ; i popular parlance he is 
a " Gray Lensman, 1 ’ from the color 
of the leather he wears. 

THE RELEASE! The goal to- 
ward which all Lensfhen strive, but 
which so relatively few attain, 
after years of work ! The 
Lensman is as nearly absolutely free 
an agent as it is possible for any 
flesh-and-blood being to be. He is 
responsible to no one and to nothing 
save his own conscience. He is 
no longer of Earth, nor of the Solarian 
System, but of the Universe as a 
whole. He is no longer a cog in the 
immense machine of the Galactic 
Patrol ; wherever he may go through- 
out the reaches of unbounded space, 
he is the Galactic Patrol : 

He goes anywhere he pleases and 
does anything he pleases, for as long 
as he pleases. He takes what he 
wants, when he wants it, with or 
without giving reasons or anything 
except a thumb-printed credit slip 
in return — if he chooses to do so. 
He reports when, where, and to 
whom he pleases — or not, as he 
pleases. He has no headquarters, 
no address ; he can be reached only 
through his Lens. He no longer gets 
even a formal salary ; he takes that, 
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too, as he goes, whatever he finds 
needful. 

To the man on the street that would 
seem to be a condition of perfect 
bliss. It is not. All Lensmen strive 
mightily, for the Release, even though 
they realize dimly what it will mean 
— but only an Unattached Lensman 
really understands what a frightful, 
what a man-killing load the Release 
brings with it. However, Gray 
Lensmen being what they must be, 
it is a load which they are glad and 
proud to bear. 

Hence, to say that Kimball Kinni- 
son ranked Number One in his gradu- 
ating class is to say a great deal — but 
even more revealing of ^j|(Hjkality, is 
to add that he was the first tcPperceive 
that what was known as Boskonia 
was not merely an organization of 
outlaws and pirates, but was in fact 
a Galaxy-wide culture diametrically 
opposed in fundamental philosophy 
to that of Galactic Civilization. The 
most illuminating thing I can say of 
him in a few words, however, is this : 

Of all the millions of entities who 
through the years had worn the 
symbol of the Lens, Kinnison was the 
first to perceive that the Arisians had 
endowed the Lens with powers there- 
tofore undreamed of, powers which 
no brain without special training 
could either evoke or control. Thus, 
he was the first Lensman to return to 
Arisia for that advanced training ; 
and during that instruction he learned 
why no other Lensman had been so 
trained before. It was such an ordeal 
that only a mind of power sufficient 
to perceive of itself the real need of 
such treatment could endure it with- 
out becoming starkly insane. 

Shortly after Kinnison won his 
Lens, he was called to Prime Base by 
Port Admiral Haynes, the Patrol’s 
chief of staff. There, in a room sealed 
against spy rays, an appalling situa- 
tion was bared. Space piracy, always 
rife enough, had become an organized 
force ; and, under the leadership of 
a half-mythical entity about whom 



nothing was known save the name 
“Boskone,” had risen to such heights 
of power as to threaten seriously the 
Galactic Patrol itself. Indeed, in one 
respect, Boskonia was ahead of the 
Patrol, its scientists having developed 
a source of power vastly greater than 
any known to Galactic Civilization. 
It had fighting ships of a new and 
extraordinary type, from which even 
convoyed shipping was no longer safe. 
Being faster than the Patrol’s fast 
cruisers, and more heavily armed than 
its heaviest battleships, they had been 
doing practically as they pleased in 
space. 

For one particular purpose, the 
engineers of the Patrol had designed 
and built one ship — the Brittania. 
She was the fastest thing in space, 
but for offensive armament she had 
only one weapon, the “Q-gun.” This 
depended upon chemical explosives, 
which, in warfare at least, had been 
obsolete for centuries. Nevertheless, 
Kinnison was put 'in command of the 
Brittania and was told to take her out, 
capture a pirate war vessel of late 
model, learn her secrets of power, and 
transmit the information to Prime 
Base with the least possible delay. 

He was successful in finding and in 
defeating such a vessel. Peter van 
Buskirk led the storming party of 
Valerians — men of remote Earth- 
human ancestry, but of extraordinary 
size, strength, and agility because of 
the enormous gravitation of genera- 
tions of life on the planet Valeria — in 
wiping out those of the pirate crew 
not killed in the combat between the 
two vessels. 

The Brittania’s scientists secured 
the required data, but were unable to 
report immediately to Prime Base, 
as the pirates were blanketing all 
available channels of communica- 
tion. Boskonian ships were gathering 
for the kill, and the crippled Patrol 
ship could neither run nor fight. 
Therefore each man was given a spool 
of tape bearing a complete record of 
everything that had occurred; and, 
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after setting up a director-by-chance 
to make the empty ship pursue an un- 
predictable course in space, and after 
rigging bombs to explode her at the 
first touch of a ray, the Patrolmen 
paired off by lot and took to the life- 
boats. 

The erratic course of the cruiser 
brought her near the lifeboat in which 
Kinnison and Van Buskirk were, and 
there the pirates attempted to stop 
her. The ensuing explosion was so 
violent that flying wreckage disabled 
practically the entire personnel of one 
of the attacking ships, which did not 
have time to go free — inertialess — 
before the crash. The two Patrolmen 
captured the pirate vessel and drove 
her toward Earth. They reached the 
solar system of Velantia before the 
Boskonians blocked them off, thus 
compelling them again to take to 
their lifeboat. They landed upon the 
planet Delgon, where they were 
rescued from a horde of Catlats by 
Worsel, a highly intelligent winged 
reptile, a native of the neighboring 
planet of Velantia. 

By means of improvements upon 
Velantian thought-screens the three 
destroyed most of the Overlords of 
Delgon, a sadistic race of monsters 
who had been preying upon the other 
people of the system by sheer power 
of mind. Worsel then accompanied 
the two Patrolmen to Velantia, where 
all the resources of the planet were 
devoted to the preparation of defense 
against the expected attack of the 
Boskonians. Several other of the 
Brittania’s lifeboats reached Velantia, 
guided by Worsel’s mind working 
through Kinnison’s mind and Lens. 

Kinnison intercepted a message 
from Helmuth, who “spoke for Bos- 
kone,” and traced his communicator 
beam, thus getting his first line upon 
Boskonia’s Grand Base. The pirates 
attacked Velantia, and six of then- 
vessels were captured. In these six 
ships, manned by Velantian crews 
and blanketing ether and sub-ether 
against the pirates’ own communi- 



cators, the Patrolmen again set out 
toward Earth and the Prime Base of 
the Galactic Patrol. 

Then Kinnison’s Bergenholm broke 
down. The Bergenholm, the gener- 
ator of the force that neutralizes 
inertia — the sine qua non of inter- 
stellar speed. For, while any mass in 
the free condition can assume an 
almost unlim ited velocity, inert 
matter cannot equal even that of 
light — the veriest crawl, as space 
speeds go. Also, there is no magic, 
no getting of something for nothing, 
in the operation of a Bergenholm. It 
takes power, plenty of power, to run 
one, and whenever one goes out, the 
ship dependent upon it is, to all 
intents and purposes, anchored in 
space. 

Therefore the Patrolmen were forced 
to land upon Trenco — which, as al- 
most everyone knows, is the planet 
upon which is produced thionite, per- 
haps the deadliest of all habit-forming 
drugs — for repairs. 

Meanwhile Helmuth, the Boskon- 
ian, had deduced that it was a Lens- 
man who had been giving him so 
much trouble. He had already con- 
nected the Lens with Arisia ; there- 
fore he set out for Arisia to find out 
for himself just what it was that made 
the Lens such a powerful thing. He 
discovered that he was no match at 
all for an Arisian. He was given 
terrific mental punishment, but was 
allowed to return to his Grand Base 
alive and sane ; being informed that 
he was spared because his destruction 
would not be good for the budding 
Civilization to which Boskonian cul- 
ture was opposed. He was told 
further that the Arisians had given 
Civilization the Lens ; that by its in- 
telligent use, Civilization should be 
able "to conquer Boskone’s alien, 
abhorrent culture ; that if it could 
not learn to use the Lens, it was not 
yet ready to become a Civilization, 
and Boskonia would be allowed to 
flourish for a time. 

After various adventures upon 
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Trenco — a peculiar planet indeed — 
Kinnison secured a new Bergenholm 
and went on. This time he managed 
to reach Tellus, and, after a spectac- 
ular battle in the stratosphere with a 
blockading fleet of the enemy, got 
down to Prime Base with his precious 
data. There he first revealed his con- 
viction that the Boskonians were not 
ordinary pirates, but in fact composed 
a culture almost, if not quite, as 
strong as Civilization itself ; and asked 
that certain scientists of the Patrol 
should try to develop a detector 
nullifier. He predicted a stalemate, 
and intimated that such a nullifier 
might well prove to be the deciding 
factor in the entire war. 

By building ultrapowerful battle- 
ships, called "maulers,” the Patrol 
gained a temporary advantage, but 
the stalemate soon ensued. Kinnison 
thought out a plan of action, in the 
pursuit of which he scouted a pirate 
base upon Aldebaran I. The per- 
sonnel of this base, however, instead 
of being human or near-human beings, 
were Wheelmen, beings possessed 
of a sense of perception unknown to 
man. The Lensman was discovered 
before he could accomplish anything, 
and in the fight which followed he 
was very seriously wounded. 

However, he managed to get back 
to his speedster and sent a thought to 
Port Admiral Haynes, who forthwith 
sent ships to his aid. In the hospital, 
Chief Surgeon Lacy put him together 
without the use of artificial members ; 
and, during a long and quarrelsome 
convalescence, Nurse Clarrissa Mac- 
Dougall held him together. 

As soon as he could leave the 
hospital he went to Arisia in the 
hope that he might be permitted to 
take advanced training — an unheard- 
of idea. Much to his surprise, he 
learned that he had been expected to 
return for exactly such training. 
Getting it almost killed him, but 
he emerged from the ordeal infinitely 
stronger of mind than any man had 
ever been before ; and possessed of a 



new sense of perception as well — a 
sense somewhat analogous to sight, 
but of vastly greater power, depth, 
and scope, and not dependent upon 
light, a sense only vaguely forecast by 
ancient experiments with clairvoy- 
ance. 

After trying out his new mental 
equipment by solving a murder 
mystery upon Radelix, he succeeded 
in entering an enemy base upon 
Boyssia II. There he took over the 
mind of the communications officer 
and waited for the opportunity of 
getting the second, all-important 
fine upon Boskonia’s Grand Base. 
An enemy ship of this base captured 
a hospital ship of the Patrol and 
brought it in. Nurse MacDougall, 
head nurse of the captured ship, 
working under Kinnison’s instruc- 
tions, stirred up trouble which soon 
became mutiny. Helmuth, - from 
Grand Base, took a hand, thus 
enabling Kinnison to get his second 
fine. 

The hospital ship, undetectable by 
virtue of the Lensman’s n ullifi er, 
escaped from Boyssia II and headed 
for Earth at full blast. Kinnison, 
convinced that Helmuth was really 
Boskone himself, found that the 
intersection of his two lines — and 
therefore the pirates’ Grand Base — 
lay in a star cluster AG 257-4736, 
well outside the Galaxy. Pausing only 
long enough to destroy the Wheelmen 
of Aldebaran I, the project in which 
his first attempt had failed so dis- 
mally, he set out to investigate 
Helmuth’s headquarters. He found 
a stronghold impregnable to any 
massed attack the Patrol could throw 
against it, manned by beings each 
wearing a thought-screen. His sense 
of perception was suddenly cut off — 
the pirates had thrown a thought- 
screen around the entire planet. He 
then returned to Prime Base, deciding 
en route that boring from within was 
the only possible way in which that 
stupendous fortress could be taken. 

In consultation with Port Admiral 
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Haynes, the zero hour was set, at 
which time the massed Grand Fleet 
of Patrol was to begin raying Hel- 
muth’s base with every projector 
that could be brought to bear. 

Pursuant to his plan, Kinnison 
again visited Trenco, where the Patrol 
forces extracted for him fifty kilo- 
grams of thionite, the noxious drug 
which, in microgram inhalations, 
makes the addict experience all the 
sensation of doing whatever it is 
that he wishes most ardently to do. 
The larger the dose, the more intense 
the sensations ; the slightest over- 
dose resulting in an ecstatic death. 
Thence to Helmuth’s planet ; where, 
finding a dog whose brain was un- 
shielded, he let himself into the 
central dome. Here, just before the 
zero minute, he released his thionite 
into the air stream, thus wiping out 
all the pirate personnel except Hel- 
muth, who, in his inner sanction, 
could not be affected. 

The Grand Fleet of the Patrol 
attacked, but Helmuth would not 
leave his retreat, even to try to save 
his Base. Therefore Kinnison would 
have to go in after him. Poised in 
the air of Helmuth’s inner sphere 
there was an enigmatic, sparkling 
ball of force which the Lensman 
could not understand, and of which 
he was in consequence extremely 
suspicious. 

But the storming of that quadruply 
defended inner stronghold was pre- 
cisely the task for which Kinnison’s 
new and ultracumbersome armor 
had been designed ; and in the Gray 
Lensman went. 

I. 

AMONG the world-girdling forti- 
fications of a planet distant indeed 
from star cluster AG 257-4736 there 
squatted sullenly a fortress quite 
similar to Helmuth’s own. Indeed, 
in some respects it was even superior 
to the base of him who spoke for 
Boskone. It was larger and stronger. 



Instead of one dome, it had many. 
It was dark and cold withal, for its 
occupants had practically nothing 
in common with humanity save the 
possession of high intelligence. 

In the central sphere of one of 
the domes there sparkled several of 
the peculiarly radiant globes whose 
counterpart had given Kinnison so 
seriously to think, and near them 
there crouched or huddled or lay 
at ease a many-tentacled creature 
indescribable to man. It was not 
exactly like an octopus. Though 
spiny, it did not resemble at all closely 
a sea-cucumber. "Nor, although it 
was scaly and toothy and wingy, 
was it, save in the vaguest possible 
way, similar to a lizard, a sea serpent, 
or a vulture. Such a description by 
negatives is, of course, pitifully in- 
adequate ; but, unfortunately, it is 
the best that can be done. 

The entire attention of this being 
was focused within one of the globes, 
the obscure mechanism of which 
was relaying to his sense of percep- 
tion from Helmuth’s globe and mind 
a clear picture of everything which 
was happening within Grand Base. 
The corpse-littered dome was clear 
to his sight ; he knew that the Patrol 
was attacking from without ; knew 
that that ubiquitous Lensman, who 
had already unmanned the citadel, 
was about to attack from within. 

“You have erred seriously,” the 
entity was thinking coldly, emotion- 
lessly, into the globe, "in not deduc- 
ing until after it was too late to save 
your base that the Lensman had 
perfected a nullifier of sub-ethereal 
detection. Your contention that I 
am equally culpable is, I think, un- 
tenable. It was your problem, not 
mine ; I had, and still have, other 
things to concern me. Your base is 
of course lost ; whether or not 
you yourself survive will depend 
entirely upon the adequacy of your 
protective devices.” 

"But, Eichlan, you yourself pro- 
nounced them adequate !” 
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There followed an interval of 
silence, as though those conferring 
were separated by such a gulf of 
space that even thought, with its 
immeasurable velocity of propaga- 
tion, required finite time to traverse 
it. 

"Pardon me — I said that they 
seemed adequate.” 

“If I survive — or, rather, after I 
have destroyed this Lensman — what 
are your orders ?” Another interval. 

"Go to the nearest communicator 
and concentrate our forces ; half of 
them to engage this Patrol fleet, the 
remainder to wipe out all the life of 
Sol III. I have not tried to give 
those orders direct, since all the 
beams are keyed to your board 
and, even if I could reach them, no 
commander in that Galaxy knows 
that I speak for Boskone. After 
you have done that, report to me 
here.” 

“Instructions received and under- 
stood. Helmuth, ending message.” 

“Set your controls as instructed. I 
will observe and record. Prepare 
yourself, the Lensman comes. 
Eichlan, speaking for Boskone, ending 
message.” 

The Lensman rushed. Even before 
he crashed the pirate’s screens his 
own defensive zone flamed white 
in the beam of semiportable pro- 
jectors, and through that blaze came 
tearing the metallic slugs of a high- 
caliber machine rifle. But the Lens- 
man’s screens were almost those of 
a battleship, his armor relatively as 
strong ; he had at his command 
projectors scarcely inferior to those 
opposing his advance. Therefore, 
with every faculty of his newly 
enlarged mind concentrated upon 
that thought-screened, armored head 
behind the bellowing gun and the 
flaring projectors, Kinnison held his 
line and forged ahead. 

ATTENTIVE as he was to Hel- 
muth’s thought-screens, the Patrol- 
man was ready when it weakened 



slightly and a thought began to 
seep through, directed at that peculiar 
ball of force. He blanketed it 
savagely, before it could even begin 
to take form, and attacked the 
screen so viciously that the Boskonian 
had either to restore full coverage 
instantly or else die there and then. 

Kinnison feared that force-ball no 
longer. He still did not know what it 
was ; but he had learned that, 
whatever its nature might be, it was 
operated or controlled by thought. 
Therefore it was and would remain 
harmless. If the pirate chief softened 
his screen enough to emit a thought 
he would never think again. 

Doggedly the Lensman drove in, 
closer and closer. Magnetic clamps 
locked and held. Two steel-clad, war- 
ring figures rolled into the line of fire 
of the ravening automatic rifle. Kin- 
nison’s armor, designed and tested to 
withstand even heavier stuff, held; 
wherefore he came through that 
storm of metal unscathed. Hel- 
muth’s, however, even though 
stronger far than the ordinary per- 
sonal armor of space, failed ; and 
thus the Boskonian died. 

Blasting himself upright, the Patrol- 
man shot across the inner dome to 
the control panel and paused, 
momentarily baffled. He could not 
throw the switches controlling the 
defensive screens of the gigantic 
outer dome ! His armor, designed 
for the ultimate of defensive strength, 
could not and did not bear any 
of the small and delicate external 
mechanisms so characteristic of the 
ordinary spacesuit. To leave his 
personal tank at that time and in 
that environment was unthinkable ; 
yet he was fast running out of time. 
A scant, fifteen seconds was all that 
remained before zero, the moment 
at which the hellish output of every 
watt generable by the massed fleet 
of the Galactic Patrol would be 
hurled against those screens in their 
furiously raging destructive might. 
To release the screens after that 
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zero moment would mean his own 
death, instantaneous and inevitable. 

Nevertheless, he could open those 
circuits— the conservation of Bos- 
konian property meant nothing to 
him. He flipped on his own pro- 
jector and flashed its beam briefly 
across the banked panels in front 
of him. Insulation burst into flame, 
fairly exploding in its haste to 
disintegrate ; copper and silver ran 
in brilliant streams or puffed away 
in clouds of sparkling vapor : high- 
tension arcs ripped, crashed, and 
cracked among the writhing, dripping, 
flaring bus-bar. The shorts burned 
themselves clear or blew their fuses, 
every circuit opened, every Boskonian 
defense came down ; and then, and 
only then, could Kinnison get into 
communication with his friends. 

“Haynes !” he thought crisply into 
his Lens. “Kinnison calling !" 

“Haynes acknowledging !" a 
thought instantly snapped back. 
“Congrat — ” 

“Hold it ! We’re not done yet ! 
Have every ship in the Fleet go 
free at once. Have them all, except 
yours, put out full-coverage screens, 
so that they can’t look at or think 
into this Base.” 

A moment passed. “Done ! ’ 
“Don't come in any closer — I’m on 
my way out there to you. Have your 
ship block every band except your 
personal frequency, which you and I 
are now on, and caution all Lensmen 
aboard with you to stay off that 
channel until further notice. Now as 
to you, personally, I don’t like to 
seem to be giving orders to the 
Admiral of the Fleet, but it may be 
quite essential that you concentrate 
upon me, and think of nothing else, 
for the next few minutes." 

“Right ! I don’t mind taking 
orders from you.” 

"QX. Now we can take things a 
bit easier. ’ ’ Kinnison had so arranged 
matters that no one except himself 
could think into that stronghold, and 
he himself would not. He would not 



think into that tantalizing enigma, 
nor toward it, nor even of it, until he 
was completely ready to do so. And 
how many persons, I wonder, really 
realize just how much of a feat that 
was ? Realize the sort of mental 
training that required ? 

“How many gamma-zeta tracers 
can you put out, chief ?” Kinnison 
asked then, more conversationally. 

A brief consultation ; then, “Ten 
in regular use. By tuning in all our 
spares we can put out sixty.” 

“At two diameters’ distance forty- 
eight fields will surround this planet 
at one hundred per cent overlap. 
Please have that many set that way. 
Of the other twelve, set three to go 
well outside the first sphere — say at 
four diameters out — covering the line 
from this planet to Lundmark’s 
Nebula. Set the last nine to be 
thrown out as far as you can read 
them accurately to only the first 
decimal on your screens, centering on 
the same line. Not much overlap is 
necessary on these backing fields — 
bare contact is enough. Release 
nothing, of course, until I get there. 
And while the boys are setting things 
up, you might go inert — it’s safe 
enough now — so that I can match 
your intrinsic velocity and come 
aboard.” 

THERE FOLLOWED the man- 
euvering necessary for one inert body 
to approach another in space, then 
Kinnison’s incredible housing of steel 
was hauled into the airlock by means 
of space lines attached to magnetic 
clamps. The outer door of the lock 
closed behind him, the inner one 
opened, and the Lensman entered 
the flagship. 

First to the armory, where he 
clambered stiffly out of his small 
battleship and gave orders concern- 
ing its storage. Then to the control 
room, stretching and bending hugely 
as he went, in vast relief at his 
freedom from the narrow and irksome 
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confinement which he had endured so 
long. 

Of all the men in that control room, 
only two knew Kinnison personally. 
All knew of him, however, and as the 
tall gray-clad figure entered there 
was a loud, quick cheer. 

"Hi, fellows — thanks.” Kinnison 
waved a salute to the room as a 
whole. "Hi, Port Admiral ! Hi, 
Commandant !” He saluted Haynes 
and von Hohendorff as perfunctorily, 
and greeted them as casually, as 
though he had last seen them an 
hour, instead of ten weeks, before ; 
as though the intervening time had 
been spent in the veriest idleness, 
instead of in the fashion in which it 
actually had been spent. 

Old von Hohendorff greeted his 
erstwhile pupil cordially enough, but : 
“Out with it 1” Haynes demanded. 
“What did you do ? How did you do 
it ? What does all this confounded 
rigmarole mean? Tell us all about 
it — all you can, I mean,” he added, 
hastily. 

“There’s no need of secrecy now, I 
think," and in flashing thoughts the 
Gray Lensman went on to describe 
everything that had happened. 

“So you see," he concluded, “I 
don’t really know anything. It’s all 
surmise, suspicion, and deduction. 
It may be that nothing at all will 
happen : in which case these precau- 
tions, while they will have been 
wasted effort, will have done us no 
harm. In case something does hap- 
pen, however — and I’ll bet all the tea 
in China that something will — we’ll 
be ready for it.” 

“But if what you are beginning to 
suspect is really true, it means that 
Boskonia is inter-Galactic in scope — 
wider spread even than the Patrol !” 

“Probably, but not necessarily — it 
may mean only that they have bases 
further outside. And remember that 
I’m arguing on a mighty slim thread 
of evidence. That screen was hard 
and tight, and I couldn’t touch the 



external beam— if there was one — at 
all. I got just part of a thought, here 
and there. However, the thought 
was ‘that’ galaxy ; not just ‘galaxy,’ 
or ‘this’ or ‘the’ galaxy — and why 
think that way if the guy was 
already in this galaxy ?” 

“But nobody has ever — But skip 
it for now — the boys are ready for 
you. Take over !” 

"QX. First we’ll go free again. 
Don’t think much, if any, of the stuff 
can come out here, but no use taking 
chances. Cut your screens. Now, all 
you gamma-zeta men, throw out your 
fields, and if any of you get a puncture, 
or even a flash, measure its position. 
You recording observers, step your 
scanners up to fifty thousand. QX?” 

“QX !” the observers and recorders 
reported, almost as one, and the 
Gray Lensman sat down at a plate. 

HIS MIND, free at last to make 
the investigation from which it had 
been so long and so sternly barred, 
flew down into and through the 
dome, to and into that cryptic globe 
so tantalizingly poised in the air of 
the Center. 

The reaction was practically in- 
stantaneous ; so rapid that any 
ordinary mind could have perceived 
nothing at all ; so rapid that even 
Kinnison’s consciousness recorded 
only a confusedly blurred impression. 
But he did see something : in that 
fleeting millionth of a second he 
sensed a powerful, malignant mental 
force ; a force backing multiplex 
scanners and sub-ethereal stress-fields 
interlocked in peculiarly unidentifi- 
able patterns. 

For that ball was, as Kinnison had 
more than suspected, a potent agency 
indeed. It was, as he had thought 
that it must be, a communicator ; but 
it was far more than that. Ordinarily 
harmless enough, it could be so set as 
to become an infernal machine at the 
vibrations of any thought not in a 
certain coded sequence ; and Helmuth 
had so set it. 
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Therefore at the touch of the 
Patrolman’s thought it exploded : 
liberating instantaneously the unim- 
aginable forces with which it was 
charged. More, it sent out waves 
which, attuned to detonating re- 
ceivers, touched off strategically 
placed stores of duodecaplylatomate. 
“Duodec,” that concentrated essence 
of atomic violence than which science 
has even yet failed to develop a more 
devastating ! 

“Hell’s — jingling — bells!” Port Ad- 
miral Haynes grunted in stunned 
amazement, then subsided into silence , 
eyes riveted upon his plate ; for to 
the human eye dome, fortress, and 
planet had disappeared in one cata- 
clysmically incandescent sphere of 
flame. 

But the observers of the Galactic 
Patrol did not depend upon eyesight 
alone. Their scanners had been 
working at ultrafast speed ; and, as 
soon as it became clear that none of 
the ships of the Fleet had been en- 
dangered, Kinnison asked that certain 
of the spools be run into a visitank at 
normal tempo. 

There, slowed to a speed at which 
the eye could clearly discern sequences 
of events, the two old Lensmen and 
the young one studied with care the 
three-dimensional pictures of what 
had happened ; pictures taken from 
points of projection close to and even 
within the doomed structure itself. 

Deliberately, the ball of force 
opened up, followed an inappreciable 
instant later by the secondary centers 
of detonation ; all expanding magic- 
ally into spherical volumes of blind- 
ingly brilliant annihilation. There 
were as yet no flying fragments : no 
inert fragment can fly from duodec 
in the first few instants of its detona- 
tion. For the detonation of duodec 
is propagated at the velocity of 
light, so that the entire mass dis- 
integrates in a period of time to be 
measured only in fractional trillionths 
of a second. Its detonation pressure 
and temperature have never been 



measured save indirectly, since noth- 
ing will hold it except a Q-type helix 
of pure force. And even those 
helices, which perforce must be 
practically open at both ends, have 
to be designed and powered to with- 
stand pressures and temperatures 
obtaining only in the cores of suns. 

Imagine, if you can, what would 
happen if some fifty thousand metric 
tons of material from the innermost 
core of Sirius B were to be taken to 
Grand Base, separated into twenty- 
five packages, each package placed 
at a strategic point, and all restraint 
instantaneously removed. What 
would have happened then, was what 
actually was happening ! 

As has been said, for moments 
nothing moved except the ever- 
expanding spheres of destruction. 
Nothing could move— the inertia of 
matter itself held it in place until 
it was too late — everything close to 
those centers of action simply flared 
into turgid incandescence and added 
its contribution to the already hellish 
whole. 

As the spheres expanded, their 
temperatures and pressures decreased 
and the action became somewhat less 
violent. Matter no longer simply 
disappeared. Instead, plates and 
girders, even gigantic structural mem- 
bers, bent, buckled, and crumbled. 
Walls blew outward and upward. 
Huge chunks of metal and of masonry, 
many with fused and dripping edges, 
began to fly in all directions. 

And not only, or principally, up- 
ward was directed the force of those 
inconceivable explosions. Downward 
the effect was, if possible, even more 
catastrophic, since conditions there 
approximated closely the oft-argued 
meeting between the irresistible force 
and the immovable object. The 
planet was to all intents and pur- 
poses immovable, the duodec to the 
same degree irresistible. The result 
was that the entire planet was 
momentarily blown apart. A vast 
chasm was blasted deep into its 
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interior, and, gravity temporarily 
overcome, stupendous cracks and 
fissures began to yawn. Then, as the 
pressure decreased, the core-stuff of 
the planet became molten and began 
to wreak its volcanic havoc. 

Gravity, once more master of the 
situation, took hold. The cracks and 
chasms closed, extruding uncounted 
cubic miles of fiery lava and metal. 
The entire world shivered and shud- 
dered in a Gargantuan cosmic ague. 

THE EXPLOSION blew itself out. 
The hot gases and vapors cooled. 
The steam condensed. The volcanic 
dust disappeared. There lay the 
planet ; but changed — hideously and 
awfully changed. Where Grand Base 
had been there remained nothing 
whatever to indicate that anything 
wrought by man had ever been there. 
Mountains were leveled, valleys were 
filled. Continents and oceans had 
shifted, and were still shifting; visibly. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, and other 
seismic disturbances, instead of de- 
creasing, were increasing in violence, 
minute by minute. 

Helmuth’s planet was, and would 
for years remain, a barren and unin- 
habitable world. 

"Well !” Haynes, who had been 
holding his breath unconsciously, 
released it in an almost explosive 
sigh. "That is inescapably and in- 
controvertibly that. I was going to 
use that base, but it looks as though 
we’ll have to get along without it.” 

Without comment Kinnison turned 
to the gamma-zeta observers. “Any 
traces ?” he asked. 

It developed that three of the 
fields had shown activity. Not 
merely traces or flashes, but solid 
punctures showing the presence of a 
hard, tight beam. And those three 
punctures were in the same line ; a 
line running straight out into inter- 
Galactic space. 

Kinnison took careful readings on 
the line, then stood motionless. Feet 
wide apart, hands jammed into 



pockets, head slightly bent, eyes 
distant, he stood there unmoving ; 
thinking with all the power of his 
brain. 

"I want to ask three questions,” the 
old Commandant of Cadets inter- 
rupted his cogitations finally. “Was 
Helmuth Boskone, or not ? Have 
we got them licked, or not ? What 
do we do next, besides the mopping 
up of those eighteen super-maulers ?” 

"To all three the answer is ‘I don’t 
know’.” Kinnison’s face was stem 
and hard. "You know as much 
about the jvhole thing as I do — I 
haven’t held back a thing that I even 
suspect. I did not tell you that 
Helmuth was Boskone ; I said that 
everyone in any position to judge, 
including myself, was as sure that 
he was as one could be about any- 
thing that could not be proved. I 
firmly believed that he was. The 
presence of this communicator line, 
and the other stuff I have told you 
about, has destroyed that belief in 
my mind. However, we do not 
actually know any more than we did 
before. It is no more certain now 
that Helmuth was not Boskone than 
it was before that he was Boskone. 
The second question ties in with the 
first, and so does the third — but I 
see that the mopping up has started.” 

While von Hohendorff and Kinni- 
son had been talking, Haynes had 
issued orders and the Grand Fleet, 
divided roughly and with difficulty 
into eighteen parts, went raggedly 
outward to surround the eighteen 
outlying fortresses. But, and sur- 
prisingly enough to the Patrol forces, 
the reduction of those hulking mon- 
sters was to prove no easy task. 

The Boskonians had witnessed the 
destruction of Helmuth’s Grand Base. 
Their master plates were dead. Try 
as they would, they could get in 
touch with no one with authority 
to give them orders, with no one 
to whom they could report their 
present plight. Nor could they 
escape : the slowest mauler in the 
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Patrol Fleet could have caught any 
one of them in space of minutes. 

To surrender was not even thought 
of — better far to die a clean death in 
the blazing holocaust of space battle 
than to be thrown ignominiously into 
the lethal chambers of the Patrol. 
There was not, there could not be, 
any question of pardon or of sentence 
to any mere imprisonment, for the 
strife between Civilization and Bos- 
konia in no respect resembled the 
wars between two fundamentally 
similar and friendly nations which 
small, green Terra knew so frequently 
of old. It was a Galaxy-wide struggle 
for survival between two diametri- 
cally opposed, mutually exclusive, 
and absolutely incompatible cul- 
tures ; a duel to the death in which 
quarter was neither asked nor given ; 
a conflict which, except for the single 
instance which Kinnison himself had 
engineered, was, and of stem neces- 
sity had to be, one of ruthless, 
complete, and utter extinction. 

DIE, THEN, the pirates knew they 
must ; and, although adherents to a 
scheme of existence monstrous in- 
deed to our ways of thinking, they 
were in no sense cowards. Not like 
cornered rats did they conduct them- 
selves, but fought like what they 
were ; courageous beings hopelessly 
outnumbered and outpowered, un- 
able either to escape or to choose 
the field of operations, grimly re- 
solved that in their passing they 
would take full toll of the minions 
of that detested and despised Galactic 
Civilization. Therefore, in suicidal 
glee, Boskonian engineers rigged up a 
fantastically potent weapon of offense, 
tuned in their defensive screens, and 
hung poised in space, awaiting calmly 
the massed attack so sure to come. 

Up flashed the heavy cruisers of 
the Patrol, serenely confident. Al- 
though of little offensive strength, 
these vessels mounted tractors and 
pressors of prodigious power, as well 
as defensive screens which — theo- 



retically — no projector-driven beam 
of force could puncture. They had 
engaged mauler after mauler of 
Boskonia’s mightiest, and never yet 
had one of those screens gone down. 
Theirs the task of immobilizing the 
opponent ; since, as is of course well 
known, it is under any ordinary con- 
ditions impossible to wreak any hurt 
upon an object which is both inertia- 
less and at liberty to move in space. 
It simply darts away from the touch 
of the harmful agent, whether it be 
immaterial beam or material sub- 
stance. 

Formerly the attachment of two or 
three tractors was all that was neces- 
sary to insure immobility, and thus 
vulnerability ; but with the Velantian 
development of a shear-plane to cut 
tractor beams, a new technique be- 
came necessary. This was englobe- 
ment, in which a dozen or more 
vessels surrounded the proposed vic- 
tim in space and held it motionless at 
the center of a sphere by means 
of pressors, which could not be cut or 
evaded. Serene, then, and confident, 
the heavy cruisers rushed out to 
englobe the Boskonian fortress. 

Flash ! Flash ! Flash ! Three 
points of light, as unbearably brilliant 
as atonic vortices, sprang into being 
upon the fortress’ side. Three needle 
rays of inconceivable energy lashed 
out, hurtling through the cruisers’ 
outer screens as though they had been 
so much inactive webbing. Through 
the second and through the first. 
Through the wall shield, even that 
ultrapowerful field scarcely flashing 
as it went down. Through the armor, 
violating the prime tenet then held 
and which has just been referred to, 
that no object free in space can be 
damaged — in this case, so unthink- 
ably vehement was the thrust, the 
few atoms of substances in the space 
surrounding the doomed cruisers 
afforded resistance enough. Through 
the ship itself, a ravening cylinder of 
annihilation. 

For perhaps a second — certainly no 
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longer — those incredible, those un- 
dreamed-of beams persisted before 
winking out into blackness ; but that 
second had been long enough. Three 
riddled hulks lay dead in space, and 
as the three original projectors went 
black three more flared out. Then 
three more. Nine of the mightiest of 
Civilization’s ships of war were riddled 
before the others could hurl them- 
selves backward out of range ! 

MOST OF THE officers of the 
flagship were stunned into temporary 
inactivity by that shocking develop- 
ment, but two reacted almost in- 
stantly. 

“Thomdyke! ’’the Admiral snapped. 
"What did they do, and how ?” 

And Kinnison, not speaking at all, 
leaped to a certain panel, to read for 
himself the analysis of those in- 
credible beams of force. 

"They made supemeedle rays out 
of their main projectors,” Master 
Technician Laveme Thomdyke re- 
ported, crisply. "They must have 
shorted everything they’ve got onto 
them to bum them out that fast.” 

"Those beams were hot — plenty 
hot,” Kinnison corroborated the find- 
ings. "These recorders go to five 
billion and have a factor of safety of 
ten. Even that wasn’t anywhere 
nearly enough — everything in the 
recorder circuits blew.” 

“But how could they handle 
them — ” von Hohendorff began to 
ask. 

"They didn’t. They pointed them 
and died,” Thomdyke explained, 
grimly. "They traded one projector 
and its crew for one cruiser and its 
crew — a good trade from their view- 
point.” 

"There will be no more such 
trades,” Haynes declared. 

Nor were there. The Patrol had 
maulers enough to englobe the enemy 
craft at a distance greater even than 
the effective range of those suicidal 
beams, and it did so. 

Shielding screens cut off the Bos- 



konians’ intake of cosmic power and 
the relentless beaming of the bulldog 
maulers began. For hour after hour it 
continued, the cordon ever tightening 
as the victims’ power lessened. And 
finally even the Gargantuan accumu- 
lators of the immense fortresses were 
drained. Their screens went down 
under the hellish fury of the maulers’ 
incessant attack, and in a space of 
minutes thereafter the structures and 
their contents ceased to exist save as 
atomic detritus. 

The Grand Fleet of the Galactic 
Patrol remade its formation after a 
fashion and set off toward the Galaxy 
at touring blast. 

And in the control room of the flag- 
ship three Lensmen brought a very 
serious conference to a close. 

"You saw what happened to Hel- 
muth’s planet,” Kinnison’s voice was 
oddly hard, "and I gave you all I 
could get of the thought about the 
destmction of all life upon Sol III. 
A big-enough duodec bomb in the 
bottom of an ocean would do it. I 
don’t really know anything except 
that we hadn’t better let them catch 
us asleep at the switch again — we’ve 
got to be up on our toes every 
second.” 

And the Gray Lensman, face set 
and stem, strode off to his quarters. 



II. 

DURING practically all of the long 
trip back to Earth, Kinnison kept 
pretty much to his cabin, thinking 
deeply, blackly, and, he admitted rue- 
fully to himself, to very little purpose. 
And at Prime Base, through week 
after week of its feverish activity, he 
continued to think. Finally, how- 
ever, he was snatched out of his dark 
abstraction by no less a personage 
than Surgeon General Lacy. 

"Snap out of it, lad,” that worthy 
advised, smilingly. “When you con- 
centrate on one thing too long, you 
know, the vortices of thought occupy 
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narrower and narrower loci, until 
finally the effective volume becomes 
infinitesimal. Or, mathematically, the 
then range of cogitation, integrated 
between the limits of plus and 
minus infinity, approaches zero as a 
limit — ” 

"Huh ? What are you talking 
about ?” the Lensman demanded. 

“Poor mathematics, perhaps, but 
sound psychology,” Lacy grinned. 
"It got your undivided attention, 
didn’t it ? That was what I was 
after. In plain English, if you keep 
on thinking around in circles you’ll 
soon be biting yourself in the small 
of the back. Come on, you and I are 
going places.” 

"Where ?” 

"To tbe Grand Ball in honor of the 
Grand Fleet, my boy — old Dr. Lacy 
prescribes it for you as a complete 
and radical change of atmosphere. 
Let’s go !” 

The city’s largest ballroom was a 
blaze of light and color. A thousand 
polychromic lamps flooded their 
radiance downward through draped 
bunting upon an even more colorful 
throng. Two thousand items of 
feminine loveliness were there, in 
raiment whose fabrics were the boast 
of hundreds of planets, whose hues 
and shades put the spectrum itself 
to shame. There were over two 
thousand men, clad in plain or be- 
ribboned or bemedaled full civilian 
dress, or in the variously panoplied 
dress uniforms of the many Services. 

"You’re dancing with Miss For- 
rester first, Kinnison,” the surgeon 
introduced them informally, and the 
Lensman found himself gliding away 
with a stunning blonde, ravishingly 
and revealingly dressed in a dazzlingly 
blue wisp of Manarkan glamorette — 
fashion’s dernier cri. 

To the uninformed, Kinnison’s garb 
of plain gray leather might have 
seemed incongruous indeed in that 
brilliantly and fastidiously dressed 
assemblage. But to those people, 
as to us of today, the drab, starkly 
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utilitarian uniform of the Unattached 
Lensman far transcended any other, 
however resplendent, worn by men : 
and literally hundreds of eyes fol- 
lowed the strikingly handsome couple 
as they slid rhythmically out upon 
the polished floor. But a measure of 
the tall beauty’s customary poise had 
deserted her. She was slimly taut in 
the circle of the Lensman’s arm, her 
eyes were downcast, and suddenly she 
missed a step. 

“’Scuse me for stepping on your 
feet,” he apologized. “A fellow gets 
out of practice, flitting around in a 
speedster so much.” 

"Thanks for taking the blame, but 
it’s my fault entirely — I know it as 
well as you do,” she replied, flushing 
uncomfortably. “I do know how to 
dance, too, but — Well, you’re a Gray 
Lensman, you know.” 

“Huh ?” he ejaculated, in honest 
surprise, and she looked up at him 
for the first time. “What has that 
fact got to do with the price of 
Venerian orchids in Chicago — or with 
my clumsy walking all over your 
slippers ?” 

"EVERYTHING in the world,” 
she assured him. Nevertheless, her 
stiff young body relaxed and she 
fell into the graceful, accurate dancing 
which she really knew so well how 
to do. “You see, I don’t suppose 
that any of us has ever seen a Gray 
Lensman before, except in pictures, 
and actually to be dancing with one 
is so thrilling that it is really a 
shock — I have to get used to it 
gradually, so to speak. Why, I don’t 
even know how to talk to you ! One 
couldn’t possibly call you plain 
mister, as one would any ord — ” 

“It’ll be QX if you just call me 
‘say’ !” he informed her. “Maybe 
you’d rather not dance with a dub ? 
What say we go get us a sandwich 
and a bottle of fayalin or something?” 

“No — never !” she exclaimed. “1 
didn’t mean it that way at all. I’m 
going to have this full dance with 
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you, and enjoy every second of it. 
And later I am going to pack this 
dance card — which I hope you will 
sign for me — away in lavender, so 
it will go down in history that in my 
youth I really did dance with Gray 
Lensman Kinnison. I see that I 
have recovered enough so that I can 
talk and dance at the same time. 
Do you mind if I ask you some silly 
questions about space ?” 

“Go ahead. They won’t be silly, if 
I'm any judge. Elementary, per- 
haps, but not silly.” 

“I hope so, but I think you’re being 
charitable again. Like most of the 
girls here, I suppose, I have never 
been out in deep space at all. Be- 
sides a few hops to the Moon, I have 
taken only two flits, and they were 
both only interplanetary. One to 
Mars and one to Venus. I never 
could see how you deep-space men 
can really understand what you’re 
doing — either the frightful speeds at 
which you travel the distance you 
cover, or the way your communi- 
cators work. In fact, a professor 
told us that no human mind can 
understand figures of those magni- 
tudes at all. But you must under- 
stand them, I should think ... oh, 
perhaps — ” 

“Or may be the guy isn’t human ?” 
Kinnison laughed deeply, infectiously. 
“No, your professor was right. We 
can’t understand the figures, but we 
don’t have to — all we have to do is to 
work with them. And, now that it 
has just percolated through my skull 
who you really are, that you are 
Gladys Forrester, it is quite clear 
that you are in that same boat.” 

“Me ? How ?” she exclaimed. 

"The human mind cannot really 
understand a million of anything. 
Yet your father, an immensely 
wealthy man, gave you clear title 
to a million credits in cash, to train 
you in finance in the only way that 
really produces results — the hard 
way of actual experience. You lost 
a lot of it at first, of course ; but at 



last accounts you had got it all back, 
and some besides, in spite of all the 
smart guys trying to take it away 
from you. The fact that your brain 
cannot envisage a million credits 
has not interfered with your mani- 
pulation of that amount, has it ?” 

“No, but that’s entirely different !” 
she protested. 

“Not in any essential feature,” he 
countered. “I can explain it best, 
perhaps, by analogy. You' can’t 
visualize, mentally, the size of North 
America, either, yet that fact does 
not bother you in the least while you 
are driving around on it in an auto- 
mobile. What do you drive ? On the 
ground, I mean, not in the air ?" 

“A De Khotinsky sporter.” 

“Um. Top speed a hundred and 
forty miles per hour, and I suppose 
you cruise between ninety and a 
hundred. We’ll have to pretend that 
you drive a Crownover sedan, or 
some other big, slow jellopy, so that 
you will tour at about sixty and have 
an absolute top of ninety. Also, you 
have a radio. On the broadcast bands 
you can hear a program from three 
or four thousand miles away ; or, 
on short wave, from anywhere on 
Tellus — ” 

"I can get tight-beam, short-wave 
programs from the Moon,” the girl 
broke in. "I’ve heard them lots of 
times.” 

“Yes,” Kinnison assented dryly, 
“at such times as there didn’t happen 
to be any interference.” 

“Static is pretty bad, lots of times,” 
the heiress agreed. 

“WELL, change ‘miles’ to ‘parsecs’ 
and you’ve got the picture of deep- 
space speeds and operations,” Kinni- 
son informed her. "Our speed varies, 
of course, with the density of matter 
in space ; but on the average — say 
one atom of substance per ten cubic 
centimeters in space — we tour at 
about sixty parsecs an hour, and full 
blast is about ninety. And our ultra- 
wave communicators, working below 
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the level of the ether, in the sub- 
ether — ” 

“Whatever that is,” she interrupted. 

“That’s as good a description or 
definition of it as any," he grinned at 
her. “We don’t know what even the 
ether is, or whether or not it exists as 
an objective reality ; to say nothing 
of what we so nonchalantly call the 
sub-ether. We do not understand 
gravity, although we can make it to 
order. No scientist yet has been able 
to say how it is propagated, or even 
whether or not it is propagated. No 
one has been able to devise any kind 
of an apparatus or meter or method 
by which its nature, period, or velocity 
can be determined. Neither do we 
know anything about time or space. 
In fact, fundamentally, we don’t 
really know much of anything at all,” 
he concluded. 

“Says you. But that makes me 
feel better, anyway,” she confided, 
snuggling a little closer. “Go on about 
the communicators.” 

“Ultra- waves are faster than or- 
dinary radio waves, which, of course, 
travel through the ether with the 
velocity of light, in just about the 
same ratio as that of the speed of our 
ships to the speed of slow automobiles 
— that is, the ratio of a parsec to a 
mile. Roughly nineteen billion to 
one. Range, of course, is propor- 
tional to the square of the speed.” 

"Nineteen billion !” she exclaimed. 
“And you just said that nobody could 
understand even a billion !” 

“That’s the point exactly,” he went 
on, undisturbed. “You don’t have 
to understand or to visualize it. All 
you have to do is to remember that 
deep-space vessels and communicators 
can cover distance in parsecs at 
practically the same rate that Tellur- 
ian automobiles can cover miles. 
So, when some space-flea talks to you 
about parsecs, just think of miles in 
terms of an automobile and a radio 
and you won’t be far off.” 

“I never heard it explained that 
way before — it does make it ever so 



much simpler. Will you sign this, 
please ?” 

“Just one more point.” The music 
had ceased and he was signing her 
card, preparatory to escorting her 
back to her place. “Like your sup- 
posedly tight-beam Luna-Tellus 
hookups, our long range, equally 
tight-beam communicators are very 
sensitive to interference, either natural 
or artificial. So, while under perfect 
conditions we can communicate clear 
across the Galaxy, there are times — 
particularly when the pirates are 
scrambling the channels — that we 
can’t drive a beam from here to Alpha 
Centauri. Thanks a lot for the dance.” 

THE OTHER girls diti not quite 
come to blows as to which of them 
was to get him next ; and shortly — 
he never did know exactly how it 
came about — he found himself dancing 
with a luscious, cuddly little brunette, 
clad — partially clad, at least — in a 
high-slitted, flame-colored sheath of 
some new fabric which the Lensman 
had never seen before. It looked like 
solidified, tightly woven electricity ! 

“Oh, Mr. Kinnison !” his new 
partner cooed, ecstatically. “I think 
that all spacemen, and you Lensmen 
particularly, are just too perfectly 
dam heroic for anything ! Why, I 
think that space is just terrible ! I 
simply can’t cope with it at all !” 

“Ever been out, miss ?” he grinned. 
He had never known many social 
butterflies, and temporarily he had 
forgotten that such girls as this one 
really existed. 

“Why, of course /” The young 
woman kept on being exclamatory. 

“Clear out to the Moon, perhaps ?” 
he hazarded. 

“Don’t be ridic ! Ever so much 
farther than that ! Why, I went 
clear to Mars ! And it gave me the 
screaming meamies, no less. I thought 
I would collapse /” 

That dance ended ultimately, and 
other dances with other girls followed ; 
but Kinnison could not throw himself 
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into the gaiety surrounding him. 
During his cadet days he had enjoyed 
such revels to the full, but now the 
whole thing left him cold. His mind 
insisted upon reverting to its problem. 
Finally, in the throng of young people 
on the floor, he saw a girl with a mass 
of red-bronze hair and a supple, 
superbly molded figure. He did not 
need to await her turning to recognize 
his erstwhile nurse and later assistant, 
whom he had last seen just this side 
of far-distant Boyssia II. 

“Mac !” To her mind alone he sent 
out a thought through his Lens. 
“For the love of Klono, lend a hand 
— rescue me ! How many dances 
have you got ahead ?” 

"None at all — I’m not dating 
ahead." She jumped as though 
someone had jabbed her with a 
needle, then paused in panic ; eyes 
wide, breath coming fast, breast 
pounding. She had felt Lensed 
thoughts before, but this was some- 
thing else , something entirely different . 
Every cell of her brain was open to 
that Lensman's mind — and what was 
she seeing ! She blanketed her 
thoughts desperately, tried with all 
her might not to think at all ! 

“QX, Mac,” the thought went 
quietly on within her mind, quite as 
though nothing unusual were occur- 
ing. “No intrusion meant. You 
didn’t think it ; I already knew that 
if you started dating ahead you’d be 
tied up until day after tomorrow. 
Can I have the next one ?” 

“Sure, Kim.” 

“Thanks — the Lens is off for the 
rest of the evening.” 

She sighed in relief as he snapped 
the telepathic line as though he were 
hanging up the receiver of a telephone. 

“I’d like to dance with you all, 
kids,” he addressed a large group of 
buds surrounding him and eying him 
hungrily, “but I’ve got this next one. 
See you later, perhaps,” and he was 
gone. 

“Sorry, fellows,” he remarked casu- 
ally, as he made his way through the 



circle of men around the gorgeous 
redhead. "Sorry, but this dance is 
mine, isn’t it, Miss MacDougall ?” 

She nodded, flashing the radiant 
smile which had so aroused his ire 
during his hospitalization. "I heard 
you invoke your spaceman’s god, but 
I was beginning to be afraid that 
you had forgotten this dance.” 

“And she said she wasn’t dating 
ahead — the diplomat !” murmured 
an ambassador, aside. 

"Don’t be a dope,” a captain of 
Marines muttered in reply. "She 
meant with us. That’s a Gray 
Lensman !” 

ALTHOUGH the nurse, as has 
been said, was anything but small, 
she appeared almost petite against 
the Lensman’s mighty frame as they 
took off. Silently the two circled 
the great hall once ; lustrous, gold- 
enly green gown— of Earthly nylon, 
this one, and less revealing than 
most — swishing in perfect cadence 
against deftly and softly stepping 
high-laced boots. 

“This is better, Mac,” Kinnison 
sighed, finally, "but I lack just seven 
thousand kilocycles of being in tune 
with this. Don't know what’s the 
matter, but it’s clogging my jets. I 
must be getting to be a space-louse.” 

“A ' space-louse — you? Uh-uh !” 
She shook her head. “You know very 
well what the matter is. You’re 
just too much of a man to mention 
it.” 

“Huh ?” he demanded. 

“Uh-huh,” she asserted, positively 
if obliquely. “Of course you're not 
in tune with this crowd. How could 
you be ? I don’t fit into it any more 
myself, and what I’m doing isn’t 
even a muffled flare compared to 
your job. Not one in ten of these 
fluffs here tonight has ever been 
beyond the stratosphere ; not one 
in a hundred has ever been out as 
far as Jupiter, or has ever had a 
serious thought in her head except 
about clothes or men ; not one of 
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them all has any more idea of what 
a Lensman really is than I have 
of hyperspace or of non-Euclidean 
geometry !” 

"Kitty, kitty !” he laughed. 
"Sheathe the little claws, before 
you scratch somebody !” 

"That isn’t cattishness ; it’s the 
barefaced truth. Or perhaps,” she 
amended, honestly, "it’s both true 
and cattish, but it’s certainly true. 
And that isn’t half of it. No one 
in the Universe except yourself really 
knows what you are doing, and I’m 
pretty sure that only two others even 
suspect. And Dr. Lacy is not one of 
them,” she concluded, surprisingly. 

Though shocked, Kinnison did not 
miss a step. “You don’t fit into this 
matric, any more than I do,” he 
agreed, quietly. “S’pose you and I 
could do a little flit somewhere ?” 

“Surely, Kim,” and, breaking out 
of the crowd, they strolled out into 
the grounds. Not a word was said 
until they were seated upon a broad, 
low bench beneath the spreading 
foliage of a tree, 

Then : “What did you come here 
for tonight, Mac — the real reason ?” 
he demanded, abruptly. 

"I . . . me . . . you ... I mean — 
Oh, skip it !” the girl stammered, a 
wave of scarlet flooding her face 
and down even to her superb, bare 
shoulders. Then she steadied herself 
and went on : "You see, I agree with 
you — as you say, I check you to 
nineteen decimals. Even Dr. Lacy, 
with all his knowledge, can be slightly 
screwy at times, I think.” 

"Oh, so that’s it !” It was not, it 
was only a very minor part of her 
reason ; but the nurse would have 
bitten her tongue off rather than 
admit that she had come to that 
dance solely and only because Kim- 
ball Kinnison was to be there. "You 
knew, then, that this was old Lacy’s 
idea ?” 

"Of course. You would never have 
come else. He thinks that you may 
begin wobbling on the beam pretty 



soon unless you put out a few braking 
jets.” 

"And you ?” 

"Not in a million, Kim. Lacy is 
as cockeyed as Trenco’s ether, and I 
as good as told him so. He may 
wobble a bit, but you won’t. You’ve 
got a job to do, and you’re doing it. 
You’ll finish it, too, in spite of all the 
vermin infesting all the galaxies of 
the macro-cosmic Universe !” she 
finished, passionately. 

"Klono’s brazen whiskers, Mac !” 
He turned suddenly and stared in- 
tently down into her wide, gold- 
flecked, tawny eyes. She stared 
back for a moment, then looked 
away. 

"Don’t look at me like that !” she 
almost screamed. "I can’t stand it — 
you make me feel stark naked ! I 
know that your Lens is off — I’d 
simply die if it wasn’t — but I think 
that you’re a mind-reader, even 
without it !” 

SHE DID know that that powerful 
telepath was off and would remain 
off, and she was glad indeed of that 
fact ; for her mind was seething with 
thoughts which that Lensman must 
not know, then or ever. And for 
his part, the Lensman knew what 
she did not even suspect ; that had 
he chosen to exert the powers at his 
command she would have been naked, 
mentally and physically, to his per- 
ception ; but he did not exert those 
powers — then. The amenities of 

human relationship demanded that 
some fastnesses of reserve remain 
inviolate, but he had to know what 
this woman knew. If necessary, he 
would take the knowledge away 
from her by force, so completely that 
she would never know that she had 
ever known it. Therefore : 

"Just what do you know, Mac, and 
how did you find it out ?” he de- 
manded ; quietly, but with a stem 
finality of inflection that made a 
quick chill run up and down the 
nurse’s back. 
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“I know a lot, Kim.” The girl 
shivered slightly, even though the 
evening was warm and balmy. “I 
learned it from your own mind. When 
you called me, back there on the 
floor, you didn’t send just a single, 
sharp thought, just as though you 
were speaking to me, as you always 
did before. Instead, it seemed as 
though I was actually inside your 
own mind — the whole of it. I have 
heard Lensman speak of a wide-open 
two-way, but I never had even the 
faintest inkling of what it would be 
like — no one could who has never 
experienced it. Of course I didn’t — I 
couldn’t — understand a millionth of 
what I saw, or seemed to see. It 
was too vast, too incredibly immense. 

I never dreamed any mortal could 
have a mind like that, Kim ! But it 
was ghastly, too. It gave me the 
creepy jitters. It sent me down 
completely out of control for a second. 
And you didn’t even know it — I know 
you didn’t ! I didn’t want to look, 
really, but I couldn’t help seeing, and 
I’m glad I did — I wouldn’t have 
missed it for the world 1” she finished, 
almost incoherently. 

“Hm-m-m. That changes the 
picture entirely.” Much to her sur- 
prise, the man’s voice was calm and 
thoughtful ; not at all incensed. 
Not even disturbed. “So I spilled 
the beans myself, on a wide-open 
two-way, and didn’t even realize it. 
I knew that you were back-firing 
about something, but thought it 
was because I might think you guilty 
of petty vanity. And I called you a 
dumbbell once I” he marveled. 

“Twice,” she corrected him, “and 
the second time I was never so glad 
to be called names in my whole life." 

“Now I know that I was getting to 
be a space-louse.” 

“Uh-uh, Kim,” she denied again, 
gently. “And you aren’t a brat or a 
lug or a clunker, either, even though I 
have thought at times that you were 
all of those things. But, now that 
I’ve actually got all this stuff, what 



can you — what can we — do about 
it ?” 

"Perhaps . . . probably ... I 
think, since I gave it to you myself. 
I’ll let you keep it,” Kinnison 
decided, slowly. 

"Keep it I” she exclaimed. “Of 
course, I’ll keep it ! Why, it’s in my 
mind — I’ll have to keep it — nobody 
can take knowledge away from any- 
one !” 

"Oh, sure — of course,” he mur- 
mured, absently. There were a lot of 
things that Mac didn’t know, and 
probably no good end would be served 
my enlightening her further. "You 
see, there’s a lot of stuff in my mind 
that I don’t know much about my- 
self, yet. Since I gave you an open 
channel, there must have been a good 
reason for it, even though, consciously, 

I don’t know myself what it was." 
He thought intensely for moments, 
then went on : "Undoubtedly the 
subconscious. Probably it recognized 
the necessity of discussing the whole 
situation with someone having a fresh 
viewpoint, someone whose ideas can 
help me develop a fresh angle of 
attack. Haynes and I think too much 
alike for him to be of much help.” 

“You trust me that much ?” the 
girl asked, dumbfounded. 

“Certainly,” he replied without 
hesitation. “I know enough about 
you to know that you can keep your 
mouth shut.” 

THUS unromantically did Kimball 
Kinnison, Gray Lensman, acknow- 
ledge the first glimmerings of the 
dawning perception of a vast fact — 
that this nurse and he were two be- 
tween whom there never would nor 
could exist any iota of doubt nor of 
question. 

Then they sat and talked. Not 
idly, as is the fashion of lovers, of the 
minutiae of their own romantic 
affairs, did these two converse, but 
cosmically, of the entire Universe 
and of the already existent conflict 
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between the culture of Civilization 
and Boskonia. 

They satthere, romantically enough 
to all outward seeming ; their privacy 
assured by Kinnison’s Lens and by 
his ever- watchful sense of perception. 
Time after time, completely uncon- 
sciously, that sense reached out to 
other couples who approached, to 
touch and to affect their minds so 
insidiously that they did not know 
that they were being steered away from 
the tree in whose black moon-shadow 
sat the Lensman and the nurse. 

Finally the long conversation came 
to an end and Kinnison assisted his 
companion to her feet. His frame 
was straighter, his eyes held a new 
and brighter light. 

“By the way, Kim,” she asked idly 
as they strolled back toward the ball- 
room, “who is this Klono, by whom 
you were swearing a while ago ? 
Another spaceman’s god, like Noshab- 
keming, of the Valerians ?” 

“Something like him, only more 
so,” he laughed. “A combination of 
Noshabkeming, some of the gods of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, all 
three of the Fates, and quite a few 
other things as well. I think, origin- 
ally, from Corvina, but fairly wide- 
spread through certain sections of the 
Galaxy now. He’s got so much stuff 
— teethandhoms, clawsand whiskers, 
tail and everything — that he’s much 
more satisfactory to swear by than 
any other space-god I know of.” 

“But why do men have to swear at 
all, Kim ?” she queried, curiously. 
"It’s so silly.” 

“For the same reason that women 
cry,” he countered. “A man swears 
to keep from crying, a woman cries to 
keep from swearing. Both are sound 
psychology. Safety valves — means 
of blowing off excess pressure that 
would otherwise blow fuses or bum 
out tubes.” 

III. 

IN THE library of the Port Ad- 
miral’s richly comfortable home, a 



room as heavily guarded against all 
forms of intrusion as was his private 
office, two old but active Lensmen sat 
and grinned at each other like the two 
conspirators which in fact they were. 
One took a squat, red bottle of fayalin 
from a cabinet and filled two small 
glasses. The glasses clinked, rim to 
rim. 

“Here’s to love !” Haynes gave the 
toast. 

“Ain’t it grand !” Surgeon General 
Lacy responded. 

“Down the hatch !” they chanted 
in unison, and action followed word. 

“You aren’t asking if everything 
stayed on the beam.” This from 
Lacy. 

“No need. I had a spy ray on the 
whole performance.” 

“You would — you’re the type. 
However, I would have, too, if I had 
a panel full of them in my office. 
Well, say it, you old space-hellion !” 
Lacy grinned again, albeit a trifle 
wryly. 

“Nothing to say, sawbones. You 
did a grand job, and you’ve got 
nothing to blow a jet about.” 

“No ? How would you like to have 
a red-headed spitfire who’s scarcely 
dry behind the ears yet tell you to 
your teeth that you’ve' got softening 
of the brain ? That you had the 
mental capacity of a gnat, the intellect 
of a Zabriskan fontema ? And to 
have to take it, without even heaving 
the insubordinate young jade into the 
can for about twenty-five well-earned 
black spots ?” 

“Oh, come, now, you’re just blast- 
ing. It wasn’t that bad.” 

“Perhaps not quite — but it was bad 
enough.” 

“She’ll grow up, some day, and 
realize that you were foxing her six 
ways from the origin.” 

“Probably. In the meantime, it’s 
all part of the bigger job. Thank God 
I’m not young any more. They suffer 
so.” 

“Check. How they suffer !” 

“But you saw the ending and I 
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didn’t. How did it turn out ?’’ Lacy 
asked. 

“Partly good, partly bad.” Haynes 
slowly poured two more drinks and 
thoughtfully swirled the crimson, 
pungently aromatic liquid around and 
around in his glass before he spoke 
again. "Hooked — but she knows it, 
and I’m afraid she’ll do something 
about it.” 

“She’s a smart girl — I told you she 
was. She doesn’t fox herself about 
anything. Hm-m-m. And separation 
is indicated, it would seem.” . 

"Check. Can you send out a 
hospital ship somewhere, so as to get 
rid of her for two or three weeks ?” 

“Can do. Three weeks be enough ? 
We can’t send him anywhere, you 
know.” 

“Plenty. He’ll be gone in two.” 
Then, as Lacy glanced at him ques- 
tioningly, Haynes continued : “Ready 
for a shock ? He’s going to Lund- 
mark’s Nebula.” 

“But he can’t! That would take 
years ! Nobody has ever got back 
from there yet, and there’s this new 
job of his. Besides, this separation is 
only supposed to last until you can 
spare him for a while !” 

“If it takes very long he’s coming 
back. The idea has always been, you 
know, that inter-galactic matter may 
be so thin — one atom per liter or so 
— that such a flit won’t take one 
tenth the time supposed. We re- 
cognize the danger. He’s going well 
heeled.” 

“How well ?” 

“The best that we can give him.” 

“I hate to clog their jets this way, 
but it’s got to be done. We’ll give 
her a raise when I send her out — 
make her sector chief. Huh ?” 

“Did I hear any such words lately 
as ‘spitfire,’ ‘hussy,’ and ‘jade,’ or did 
I dream them ?” Haynes asked, 
quizzically. 

“She’s all of them, and more — but 
she’s one of the best nurses and one 
of the finest women this side of 
Hades, too 1" 



“QX, Lacy, give her her raise. Of 
course she’s good, or she wouldn’t be 
in on this deal at all. In fact, they’re 
about as fine a couple of youngsters as 
old Tellus has produced.” 

“They are that. Man, what a pair 
of skeletons !” 

AND IN the Nurses’ Quarters a 
young woman with a wealth of red- 
bronze-aubum hair and tawny eyes 
was staring at her own reflection in a 
mirror. 

“You half-wit, you ninny, you 
lug !” she stromed, bitterly if almost 
inaudibly, at that reflection. “You 
lame-brained moron, you red-headed, 
idiotic imbecile, you microcephalic 
dumbbell, you clunker ! Of all the 
men in this whole cockeyed galaxy, 
you would have to make a dive at 
Kimball Kinnison, the one man who 
never has realized that you are even 
alive. At a Gray Lensman — ” Her 
expression changed and she whispered 
softly : “A . . . Gray . . . Lensman. 
He can’t love any woman as long as 
he’s carrying that load. They can’t 
let themselves be human — quite ; 
perhaps loving him will be enough — ” 

She straightened up, shrugged, and 
smiled ; but even that pitiful travesty 
of a smile could not long endure. 
Shortly it was buried in waves of 
pain and the girl threw herself down 
upon her bed. 

"Oh, Kim, Kim !” she sobbed. 
"I wish . . . why can’t you — Oh, 
why did I ever have to be bom I” 

THREE WEEKS LATER, far out 
in space, Kimball Kinnison was 
thinking thoughts entirely foreign to 
his usual pattern. He was in his 
bunk, smoking dreamily, staring un- 
seeing at the metallic ceiling. He 
was not thinking of Boskone. 

When he had thought of Mac, back 
there at that dance, he had, for the 
first time in his life, failed to narrow 
down his beam to the exact thought 
being sent. Why ? The explanation 
he had given the girl was totally in- 
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adequate. For that matter, why had 
he been so glad to see her there ? 
And why, at every odd moment, did 
visions of her keep coming into his 
mind — her form and features, her 
eyes, her lips, her startling hair ? 

She was beautiful, of course, but 
not nearly such a seven-sector callout 
as that thionite dream he had met on 
Aldebaran II — and his only thought 
of her was an occasional faint regret 
that he had not half wrung her lovely 
neck. Why, she wasn’t really as good- 
looking as, and didn’t have half the 
je ne sais quoi of, that blond heiress — 
what was her name ? — oh, yes, For- 
rester — 

There was only one answer, and it 
jarred him to the core — he would not 
admit it, even to himself. He couldn’t 
love anybody — it just simply was not 
in the cards. He had a job to do. The 
Patrol had spent a million credits 
making a Lensman out of him, and it 
was up to him to give them some kind 
of a run for their money. No Lens- 
man had any business with a wife, 
especially a Gray Lensman. He 
couldn’t sit down anywhere, and she 
couldn’t flit with him. Besides, nine 
out of every ten Gray Lensmen got 
killed before they finished their jobs, 
and the one that did happen to live 
long enough to retire to a desk was 
almost always half machinery and 
artificial parts— 

No, not in seven thousand years. 
No woman deserved to have her life 
made into such a hell on earth as that 
would be — years of agony, of heart- 
breaking suspense, climaxed by un- 
timely widowhood ; or, at best, the 
wasting of the richest part of her life 
upon a husband who was half steel, 
rubber, and phenoline plastic. Red in 
particular was much too splendid a 
person to be let in for anything like 
that — 

But hold on — jet black ! What 
made him think that he rated any 
such girl ? That there was even a 
possibility — especially in view of the 
way he had behaved while under her 



care in Base Hospital — that she 
would ever feel like being anything 
more to him than a strictly imper- 
sonal nurse ? Probably not. He had 
Klono’s own brazen gall to think that 
she would marry him, under any 
conditions, even if he made a full- 
power dive at her. 

Just the same, she might. Look at 
what women did fall in love with, 
sometimes. So he would never make 
any kind of a dive at her ; no, not 
even a pass. She was too sweet, too 
fine, too vital a woman to be tied to 
any space-louse ; she deserved happi- 
ness, not heartbreak. She deserved 
the best there was in life, not the 
worst ; the whole love of a whole man 
for a whole lifetime, not the fractions 
which were all that he could offer any 
woman. As long as he could think a 
straight thought he wouldn’t make 
any motions toward spoiling her life. 
In fact, he hadn’t better see Reddy 
again. He wouldn’t go near any 
planet she was on, and if he saw her 
out in space he’d go somewhere else 
at ten gravities. 

With a bitter imprecation Kinnison 
sprang out of his bunk, hurled his 
half-smoked cigarette at an ash tray, 
and strode toward the control room. 

THE SHIP he rode was of the 
Patrol’s best. Superbly powered for 
flight, defense, and offense, she was 
withal a complete space-laboratory 
and observatory ; and her personnel, 
over and above her regular crew, was 
as varied as her equipment. She 
carried ten Lensmen — a circumstance 
unique in the annals of space, even 
for such a trouble-shooting battle 
wagon as the Dauntless was ; a 
scientific staff which was practically 
a cross section of the Tree of Know- 
ledge. She carried Lieutenant Peter 
van Buskirk and his company of 
Valerian wild cats ; Worsel of Velantia 
and threescore of his reptilian kins- 
men ; Tregonsee, the blocky Rigellian 
Lensman, and a dozen or so of his 
fellows ; Master Technician LaVeme 
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Thorndyke and his crew. She carried 
three Master Pilots, Prime Base’s best 
— Henderson, Schermerhom, and 
Watson. 

The Dauntless was an immense 
vessel. She had to be, in order to 
carry, in addition to the men and the 
things requisitioned by Kinnison, the 
personnel and the equipment which 
Port Admiral Haynes had insisted 
upon sending with him. 

“But great Klono, chief, think of 
what a hole you’re making in Prime 
Base if we don’t get back !” Kinnison 
had protested. 

“You’re coming back, Kinnison,” 
the Port Admiral had replied gravely. 
“That is why I am sending these men 
and this stuff along — to be as sure as 
I possibly can that you do get back.” 

Now they were out in inter-galactic 
space, and the Gray Lensman, lying 
flat upon his back with his eyes 
closed, sent his sense of perception out 
beyond the confining iron walls and 
let it roam the void. This was better 
than a visiplate ; with no material 
barriers or limitations he was feasting 
upon a spectacle scarcely to be 
pictured in the most untrammeled 
imaginings of man. There were no 
planets, no suns, no stars ; no 
meteorites, no particles of cosmic 
debris. All nearby space was empty, 
with an indescribable perfection of 
emptiness at the very thought of 
which the mind quailed in uncompre- 
hending horror. And, accentuating 
that emptiness, at such mind-searing 
distances as to be dwarfed into 
buttons, and yet, because of their 
intrinsic massiveness, starkly ap- 
parent in their three-dimensional re- 
lationships, there hung poised and 
motionlessly stately the component 
galaxies of a universe. 

Behind the flying vessel the First 
Galaxy was a tiny, brightly shining 
lens, so far away that such minutiae 
as individual solar systems were in- 
visible, so distant that even the 
gigantic masses of its accompanying 
globular star clusters were merged 



indistinguishably into its sharply 
lenticular shape. In front of her, to 
right and to left of her, above and 
beneath her were other galaxies, 
never explored by man or by any 
other beings subscribing to the code 
of Galactic Civilization. Some, edge 
on, were thin, waferlike. Others 
appeared as full disks, showing faintly 
or boldly the prodigious, mathemati- 
callyinexplicable spiral arms by virtue 
of whose obscure functioning they 
had come into being. Between these 
two extremes there was every possible 
variant in angular displacement. 

Utterly incomprehensible although 
the speed of the space-flyer was, yet 
those galaxies remained relatively 
motionless, hour after hour. What 
distances ! What magnificence ! 
What grandeur ! What awful, what 
poignantly solemn calm ! 

Despite the fact that Kinnison had 
gone out there expecting to behold 
that very scene, he felt awed to 
insignificance by the overwhelming, 
the cosmic immensity of the spectacle. 
What business had he, a sub- 
electronic midge from an ultra- 
microscopic planet, venturing out 
into macro-cosmic space, a demesne 
comprehensible only to the omniscient 
and omnipotent Creator ? 

HE GOT UP, shaking off the futile 
mood. This wouldn’t get him to the 
first check station, and he had a job 
to do. And, after all, wasn’t man as 
big as space ? Could he have come 
out here, otherwise ? He was. Yes, 
man was bigger even than space. 
Man, by his very envisionment of 
macro-cosmic space, had already 
mastered it. 

Besides, the Boskonians, whoever 
they might be, had certainly mastered 
it ; he was now certain that they were 
operating upon an inter-galactic scale. 
Even after leaving Tellus he had 
hoped and had readly expected that 
his line would lead to a stronghold in 
some star cluster belonging to his 
own Galaxy, so distant from it, or 
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She froze suddenly , a gasp of horror half suppressed. She 
was seeing things — sensing things beyond comprehension — 



perhaps so small, as to have escaped 
the notice of the chartmakers ; but 
such was not the case. No possible 
error in either the determination or 
the following of that line placed it 
anywhere near any such cluster. It 
led straight to and only to Lund- 



mark’s Nebula; and that Galaxy was, 
therefore, his present destination. 

Man was certainly as good as the 
pirates ; probably better, on the basis 
of past performance. Of all the races 
of the Galaxy, man had always 
taken the initiative, had always been 
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the leader and commander. And, 
with the exception of the Arisians, 
man had the best brain in the 
Galaxy. 

The thought of that eminently 
philosophical race gave Kinnison 
pause. His Arisian sponsor had told 
him that by virtue of the Lens the 
Patrol should be able to make 
Civilization secure throughout the 
Galaxy. Just what did that mean — 
that it could not go outside ? Or did 
even the Arisians suspect that Bos- 
konia was in fact inter-galactic ? 
Probably. The mentor had said that, 
given any one definite fact, a really 
competent mind could envisage the 
entire Universe ; even though he had 
added carefully that his own mind 
was not really a competent one. 

But this, too, was idle speculation, 
and it was time to receive and to 
correlate some more reports. There- 
fore, one by one, he got in touch 
with scientists and observers. 

The density of matter in space, 
which had been lessening steadily, 
was now approximately constant at 
one atom per four hundred cubic 
centimeters. Their speed was there- 
fore about a hundred thousand parsecs 
per hour ; and, even allowing for the 
slowing up at both ends due to the 
density of the medium, the trip 
should not take over ten days. 

The power situation, which had 
been his gravest care, since it was 
almost the only factor not amenable 
to theoretical solution, was even 
better than anyone had dared hope ; 
the cosmic energy available in space 
had actually been increasing as the 
matter content decreased — a fact 
which seemed to bear out the con- 
tention that energy was continually 
being converted into matter in such 
regions. It was taking much less 
excitation of the intake screens to 
produce a given flow of power than 
any figure ever observed in the denser 
media within the Galaxy. 

Thus, the atomic motors which % 
served as exciters had a maximum 



power of four hundred pounds an 
hour ; that is, each exciter could 
transform that amount of matter 
into pure energy and employ the 
output usefully in energizing the 
intake screen to which it was con- 
nected. Each screen, operating nor- 
mally on a hundred-thousand-to-one 
ratio, would then furnish its receptor 
on the ship with energy equivalent 
to the annihilation of four million 
pounds per hour «f material substance. 
Out there, however, it was being 
observed that the intake-exciter ratio, 
instead of being less than a hundred 
thousand to one, was actually almost 
a million to one. 

IT WOULD serve no useful pur- 
pose here to go further into the 
details of any more of the reports, or 
to dwell at any great lengl^i upon the 
remainder of the journey to the 
Second Galaxy. Suffice it to say 
that Kinnison and his highly trained 
crew observed, classified, recorded, 
and conferred ; and that they ap- 
proached their destination with every 
possible precaution. Detectors full 
out, observers were at every plate, 
the ship it was as immune to detec- 
tion as Hotchkiss’ nullifiers could 
make it. 

Up to the Second Galaxy the 
Dauntless flashed, and into it. Was 
this island universe essentially like 
the First Galaxy as to planets and 
peoples ? If so, had they been won 
over or wiped out by the horrid 
culture of Boskonia or was the 
struggle still going on ? 

“If we assume, as we must, that the 
line we followed was the trace of 
Boskone’s beam,” argued the saga- 
cious Worsel, “the probability is very 
great that the enemy is in virtual 
control of this entire Galaxy. Other- 
wise — if they were in a minority or 
were struggling seriously for dominion 
— they could neither have spared the 
forces which invaded our Galaxy, nor 
would they have been in condition to 
rebuild their vessels as they did to 
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match the new armaments developed 
by the Patrol." 

“Very probably true,” agreed Kin- 
nison, and that was the consensus of 
opinion. “Therefore we want to do 
our scouting very quietly. But in 
some ways that makes it all the 
better. If they are in control, they 
won’t be unduly suspicious.” 

And thus it proved. A planet- 
bearing sun was soon located, and 
while the Dauntless was still light- 
years distant from it, several ships 
were detected. At least, the Bos- 
konians were not using nullifiers ! 

Spy rats were sent out. Tregonsee, 
the Rigellian Lensman, exerted to the 
full his powers of perception, and 
Kinnison hurled downward to the 
planet’s surface a rqental viewpoint 
and communications center. That 
the planet was Boskonian was soon 
learned, but that was all. It was 
scarcely fortified : no trace could be 
found of a beam communicating with 
Boskone. 

Solar system after solar system was 
found and studied, with like result. 
But finally, out in space, one of the 
screens showed activity ; a beam was 
in operation between a vessel then 
upon the plates and some other 
station. Kinnison tapped it quickly ; 
and, while observers were determining 
its direction, hardness, and power, a 
thought flowed smoothly into the 
Lensman’s brain. 

“ — proceed at once to relieve vessel 
P4K730. Eichlan, speaking for Bos- 
kone, ending message.” 

“Follow that ship, Hen !” Kinni- 
son directed, crisply. “Not too close, 
but don’t lose him !” He then re- 
layed to the others the orders which 
had been intercepted. 

“The same formula, huh ?” Van 
Buskirk roared, and “Just another 
lieutenant, that sounds like, not 
Boskone himself.” Thomdyke 
added. 

“Perhaps so, perhaps no.” The 
Gray Lensman was merely thoughtful. 
“It doesn’t prove a thing except that 



Helmuth was not Boskone, which was 
already fairly certain. If we can 
prove that there is such a being as 
Boskone, and that he is not in this 
Galaxy — well, in that case, we’ll go 
somewhere else,” he concluded, with 
grim finality. 

THE CHASE was comparatively 
short, leading toward a yellowish star 
around which swung eight average- 
sized planets. Toward one of these 
flew the unsuspecting pirate, followed 
by the Patrol vessel, and it soon 
became apparent that there was a 
battle going on. One spot upon the 
planet’s surface, either a city or a 
tremendous military base, was domed 
over by a screen which was one 
blinding glare of radiance. And 
for miles in every direction ships 
of space were waging spectacularly 
devastating warfare. 

Kinnison shot a thought down 
into the fortress, and with the least 
possible introduction or preamble, 
got into touch with one of its high 
officers. He was not surprised to 
learn that those people were more 
or less human in appearance, since 
the planet was quite similar to Tellus 
in age, climate, atmosphere, and mass. 

“Yes, we are fighting Boskonia,” 
the answering thought came coldly 
clear. “We need help, and badly. 
Can you — ” 

“We’re detected !” Kinnison’s 
attention was seized by a yell from 
the board. “They’re all coming at 
us at once !” 

Whether the scientists of Boskone 
developed the detector-nullifier before 
or after Helmuth’s failure to deduce 
the Lensman’s use of such an instru- 
ment is a nice question, and one 
upon which a great deal has been 
said. While interesting, the point is 
really immaterial here ; the facts 
remaining the same — that the pirates 
not only had it at the time of the 
Patrol’s first visit to the Second 
Galaxy, but had used it to such good 
advantage that the denizens of that 
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recalcitrant planet had been forced, 
in the sheer desperation of self- 
preservation, to work out a scrambler 
for that nullification and to sur- 
round their world with its radiations. 
They could not restore perfect de- 
tection, but the conditions for com- 
plete nullification were so critical 
that it was a comparatively simple 
matter to upset it sufficiently so that 
an image of a sort was revealed. 
And, at that close range, any sort of 
an image was enough. 

The Dauntless, approaching the 
planet, entered the zone of scrambling 
and stood revealed plainly enough 
upon the plates of enemy vessels. 
They attacked instantly and viciously ; 
within a second after the lookout had 
shouted his warning the outer screens 
of the Patrol ship were blazing in- 
candescent under the furious assaults 
of a dozen Boskonian beams. - 

IV. 

FOR A MOMENT all eyes were 
fixed apprehensively upon meters and 
recorders, but there was no immediate 
cause for alarm. The builders of the 
Dauntless had builded well ; her 
outer screen, the lightest of her series 
of four, was carrying the attackers’ 
load with no sign of distress. 

“Strap down, everybody,” the ex- 
pedition’s commander ordered then. 

‘ ‘ Inert her, Hen. Match velocity with 
that base,” and as Master Pilot Henry 
Henderson cut his Bergenholm, the 
vessel lurched wildly aside as its 
intrinsic velocity was restored. 

Henderson’s fingers swept over his 
board as rapidly and as surely as 
those of an organist over the banked 
keys of his console ; producing, not 
chords and arpeggios of harmony, but 
roaring blasts of precisely controlled 
power. Each keylike switch con- 
trolled one jet. Lightly and fleet- 
ingly touched, it produced a gentle 
urge ; at sharp, full contact it 
yielded a mighty, solid shove ; de- 
pressed still farther, so as to lock 



into any one of a dozen notches, it 
brought into being a torrent of 
propulsive force of any desired magni- 
tude, which ceased only when its 
key-release was touched. 

And Henderson was a virtuoso. 
Smoothly, effortlessly, but in a space 
of seconds, the great vessel rolled 
over, spiraled, and swung until her 
landing jets were in line and exerting 
five gravities of thrust. Then, equally 
smoothly, almost imperceptibly, the 
line of force was varied until the 
flame-enshrouded dome was station- 
ary below them. Nobody, not even 
the two other Master Pilots, and 
least of all Henderson himself, paid 
any attention to the polished per- 
fection, the consummate artistry, of 
the performance. That was his job. 
He was a Master Pilot, and one of 
the hallmarks of his rating was the 
habit of making difficult maneuvers 
look easy. 

“Take ’em now, chief ? .Can’t we, 
huh ?” Chatway, the chief firing 
officer, did not say those words. He 
did not need to. The attitude and 
posture of the C. F. O. and his sub- 
ordinates made the thought tensely 
plain. 

“Not yet, Chatty,” the Lensman 
answered the unsent thought. “We’ll 
have to wait until they englobe us, 
so that we can get them all. It’s got 
to be all or none. If even one of 
them gets away, or even has time to 
analyze and report on the stuff we’re 
going to use, it’ll be just too bad.” 

He then got in touch with the officer 
within the beleagured base and 
renewed conversation at the point at 
which it had been broken off. 

“We, can help you, I think ; but 
to do so effectively we must have 
clear ether. Will you please order 
your ships away, out of even extreme 
range ?” 

“For how long ? They can do us 
irreparable damage in one rotation 
of the planet.” 

“One-twentieth of that time, at 
most — if we cannot do it in that time 
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we cannot do it at all. Nor will they 
direct many beams at you, if any. 
They will be working on us.” 

Then, as the defending ships darted 
away, Kinnison turned to his 
C. F. O. ‘‘QX, Chatty. Open up with 
your secondaries. Fire at will !” 

Then from projectors of a power 
theretofore carried only by maulers, 
there raved out against the nearest 
Boskonian vessels beams of a 
vehemence compared to which the 
enemies’ own seemed weak, futile. 
And those were the secondaries ! 

As has been intimated, the Daunt- 
less was an unusual ship. She was 
enormous. She was bigger even than 
a mauler in actual bulk and mass ; 
and from needle-beaked prow to jet- 
studded stem she was literally packed 
with power — power for any emer- 
gency conceivable to the fertile minds 
of Port Admiral Haynes and his staff 
of designers and engineers. Instead 
of two, or at most three intake-screen 
exciters, she had two hundred. Her 
bus bars, instead of being the con- 
ventional rectangular coppers, of a 
few square inches cross-sectional area, 
were laminated members built up of 
co-axial tubing of pure silver to a 
diameter of over a yard — multiple 
and parallel conductors, each of 
whose current-carrying capacity was 
to be measured only in millions of 
amperes. And everything else aboard 
that mighty engine of destruction was 
upon the same Gargantuan scale. 

• TITANIC though those thrusts 
were, not a pirate ship was seriously 
hurt. Outer screens went down, and 
more than a few of the second lines 
of defense also failed. But that was 
the Patrolmen’s strategy ; to let the 
enemy know that they had weapons 
of offense somewhat superior to 
their own, but not quite powerful 
enough to be a real menace. 

In minutes, therefore, the Bos- 
konians rushed up and englobed the 
newcomer ; supposing, of course, 
that she was a product of the world 



below, that she was manned by the 
race who had so long and so success- 
fully fought off Boskonian encroach- 
ment. 

They attacked, and under the 
concentrated fury of their beams, the 
outer screen of the Patrol ship began 
to fail. Higher and higher into the 
spectrum it radiated, blinding white — 
blue — an intolerable violet glare ; 
then, patchily, through the invisible 
ultraviolet and into the black of 
extinction. The second screen re- 
sisted longer and more stubbornly, 
finally it also went down ; the third 
automatically taking up the burden 
of defense. Simultaneously, the 
power of Civilization’s projectors 
weakened, as though the Dauntless 
were shifting her power from offense 
to defense in order to stiffen her third, 
and supposedly her last, shielding 
screen. 

‘‘Pretty soon, now, Chatway,” 
Kinnison observed. "Just as soon 
as they can report that they have 
us in a bad way ; that it is just a 
matter of time until they blow us 
out of the ether. Better report 
now — I’ll put you on the spool.” 

“We are equipped to energize 
simultaneously eight of the new, 
replaceable-unit primary projectors,” 
the C. F. O. stated, crisply. “There 
are twenty-one vessels englobing us, 
and no others within detection. 
With a discharge period of point six 
oh second and a switching interval 
of point oh nine, the entire action 
should occupy one point nine eight 
seconds.” 

“Chief Communications Officer 
Nelson on the spool. Can the last 
surviving ship of the enemy report 
enough in two seconds to do us 
material harm ?” 

"In my opinion it cannot, sir,” 
Nelson reported, formally. "The 
communications officer is neither an 
observer nor a technician ; he merely 
transmits whatever material is given 
him by other officers for transmission. 
If he is already working a beam to his 
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base at the moment of our first 
blast, he might be able to report the 
destruction of vessels, but he could 
not be specific as to the nature of the 
agent used. Such a report could do 
no harm, as the fact of the destruction 
of the vessels will in any event 
become apparent shortly. Since we 
are apparently being overcome easily, 
however, and this is a routine action, 
the probability is that this detach- 
ment is not in direct communication 
with Base at any given moment. If 
not, he could not establish working 
control in two seconds.” 

‘‘Kinnison now reporting. Having 
determined to the best of my ability 
that engaging the enemy at this 
time wifi not enable them to send 
Boskone any information regarding 
our primary armament, I now give 
the word to — fire." 

THE UNDERLYING principle of 
the destructive beam produced by 
overloading a regulation projector 
had, it is true, been discovered by a 
Boskonian technician. In so far as 
Boskonia was concerned, however, 
the secret had died with its inventor, 
since the pirates had at that time no 
headquarters in the First Galaxy. 
And the Patrol had had months of 
time in which to perfect it, for that 
work was begun before the last of 
Helmuth’s guardian fortress had been 
destroyed. 

The projector was not now fatal 
to its crew, since they were protected 
from the lethal back-radiation, not 
only by shields of force, but also by 
foot after impenetrable foot of lead, 
osmium, carbon, and paraffin. The 
refractories were of neo-cargalloy, 
backed and permeated by M K R 
fields ; the radiators were constructed 
of the most ultimately resistant 
materials known to the science of 
the age. But even so, the unit had a 
useful fife of but little over half a 
second, so frightful was the overload 
at which it was used. Like a rifle 
cartridge, it was good for only one 



shot. Then it was thrown away, to 
be replaced by a new unit. 

Those problems were relatively 
simple of solution. Switching those 
enormous energies was the great 
stumbling block. The old Kimmer- 
ling block-dispersion circuit breaker 
was prone to arc over under loads 
much in excess of a hundred billion 
KW, hence could not even be con- 
sidered in this new application. 
However, the Patrol force finally 
succeeded in working out a combina- 
tion of the immersed-antenna and 
the semi-permeable-condenser types, 
which they called the Thomdyke 
heavy-duty switch. It was cumber- 
some, of course — any device to' 
interrupt voltages and amperages of 
the really astronomical magnitude in 
question could not at that time be 
small — but it was positive, fast- 
acting, and reliable. 

At Kinnison’s word of command, 
eight of those indescribable primary 
beams lashed out ; stilettos of irre- 
sistibly penetrant energy which not 
even a Q-type helic could withstand. 
Through screens, through wall shields, 
and through metal they hurtled in a 
space of time almost too brief to be 
measured. Then, before each beam 
expired, it was swung a little, so that 
the victim was literally split apart or 
carved into sections. Performance 
exceeding by far that of the hastily 
improvised weapon which had so 
easily destroyed the heavy cruisers 
of the Patrol ; in fact, it checked 
almost exactly with the theoretical 
figures of the designers. 

As the first eight beams winked 
out, eight more came into being, 
then five more ; and meanwhile the 
mighty secondaries were sweeping 
the heavens with full-aperture cones 
of destruction. Metal meant no 
more to those rays than did organic 
material ; everything solid or liquid 
whiffed into vapor and disappeared. 
The Dauntless lay alone in the sky 
of that new world. 

"Marvelous — wonderful !” the 
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thought beat into Kinnison’s brain 
as soon as he re-established rapport 
with the being so far below. “We 
have recalled our ships. Will you 
please come down to our space-port 
at once, so that we can put into 
execution a plan which has been 
long in preparation ?” 

“As soon as your ships are down,” 
the Tellurian acquiesced. “Not 
sooner, as your landing conventions 
are doubtless very unlike our own 
and we do not wish to cause disaster. 
Give me the word when your field is 
entirely clear.” 

THAT WORD came soon, and 
Kinnison nodded to the pilots. Once 
more inertialess, the Dauntless shot 
downward, deep into atmosphere, 
before her inertia was restored. Re- 
matching velocity this time was a 
simple matter, and upon the tower- 
ing, powerfully resilient pillars of her 
landing-jets the inconceivable mass 
of the Tellurian ship of war settled 
toward the ground, as lightly seeming 
as a wafted thistledown. 

“Their cradles wouldn’t fit us, of 
course, even if they were big enough 
— which they aren’t, by half," 
Schermerhom commented. “Where 
do they want us to put her ?” 

“ ‘Anywhere,’ they say,” the Lens- 
man answered, “but we don’t want 
to take that too literally — without a 
solid dock she’ll make an awful hole, 
wherever we set her down. Won’t 
hurt her any. She’s designed for it. 
We couldn’t expect to find cradles 
to fit her anywhere except on Tellus. 
I’d say to lay her down on her belly 
over there in that comer, out of the 
way, as close to that big hangar as 
you can work without blasting it 
out with your jets.” 

As Kinnison had intimated, the 
lightness of the vessel was indeed only 
seeming. Superbly and effortlessly the 
big boat seeped downward into the 
designated comer ; but when she 
touched the pavement she cj.id not 
stop. Still easily and without jar or 
2 



jolt she settled — a full twenty feet 
into the concrete, reinforcing steel 
and hard-packed earth of the field 
before she came to a halt. 

“What a monster I Who are they ? 
Where could they have come from ?” 
Kinnison caught a confusion of 
startled thoughts as the real size 
and mass of the visitor became 
apparent to the natives. Then again 
came the clear thought of the officer. 

“We would like very much to have 
you and as many as possible of your 
companions come to confer with us 
as soon as you have tested our atmos- 
phere. Come in space-suits if you 
must.” 

The air was tested and found 
suitable. True, it did not match 
exactly that of Tellus, Or Rigel IV, 
or Velantia ; but then, neither did 
that of the Dauntless, since that 
gaseous mixture was a compromise 
one, and mostly artificial to boot. 

“Worsel, Tregonsee, and I will go 
to this conference,” Kinnison de- 
cided. “The rest of you sit tight. H 
I don’t need to tell you to keep on 
your toes, that anything is apt to 
happen, anywhere, without warning. 
Keep your detectors full out and 
keep your noses clean — be ready 
like the good little endeavorers you 
are, ‘to do with all your might what 
your hands find to do.’ Come on, 
fellows,” and the three Lensmen 
strode, wriggled, and waddled across 
the field, to and into a spacious room 
of the Administration Building. 

“Strangers, or, I should say friends, 

I introduce you to Wise, our presi- 
dent," Kinnison’s acquaintance said, 
clearly enough, although it was plain 
to all three Lensmen that he was 
shocked at the sight of the Earth- 
man’s companions. 

“I am informed that you under- 
stand our language — " the president 
began doubtfully. 

He, too, was staring at Tregonsee 
and Worsel. He had been told that 
Kinnison, and therefore, supposed, 
the rest of the visitors, were beings 
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fashioned more or less after his own 
pattern. But these two creatures 1 

FOR THEY were not even re- 
motely human in form. Tregonsee, 
the Rigellian, with his leathery, 
multiappendaged, oil-drumlike body, 
his immobile dome of a head and his 
four blocky pillars of legs must at 
first sight have appeared fantastic 
indeed. And Worse!, the Velantian, 
was infinitely worse. He was re- 
pulsive, a thing materialized from 
sheerest nightmare — a leather-winged 
crocodile - headed, crooked - armed, 
thirty-foot long, pythonish, reptilian 
monstrosity ! 

But the President of Medon saw at 
once that which the three outlanders 
had in common. The Lenses, each 
glowingly aflame with its own innate 
pseudo-vitality — Kinnison’s clamped 
to his brawny wrist by a band 
of iridium-osmium-tungsten alloy ; 
Tregonsee’s embedded in the glossy 
black flesh of one mighty, sinuous 
arm ; Worsel’s apparently driven 
deep and with cruel force into the 
homy, scaly hide, squarely in the 
middle of his forehead, between two 
of his weirdly stalked, repulsively 
extensible eyes. 

“It is not your language we under- 
stand, but your thoughts, by virtue of 
these our Lenses which you have 
already noticed.” The president 
gasped as Kinnison bulleted the 
information into his mind. “Go 
ahead. . . . Just a minute !” as an 
unmistakable sensation swept through 
his being. "We’ve gone free ! The 
whole planet, I perceive. In that 
respect, at least, you are in advance 
of us. As far as I know, no scientist 
of any of our races has even thought 
of a Bergenholm big enough to free 
a world.” 

“It was long in the designing ; 
many years in the building of its 
units,” Wise replied. “We are leav- 
ing this sun in an attempt to escape 
from our enemy and yours ; Boskone. 
It is our only chance of survival. 



The means have long been ready, 
but the opportunity which you have 
just made for us is the first that we 
have had. This is the first time in 
many, many years that not a single 
Boskonian vessel is in position to 
observe our flight.” 

“Where are you going ? Surely the 
Boskonians will be able to find you if 
they wish.” 

"That is possible, but we must run 
that risk. We must have a respite or 
perish ; after a long lifetime of con- 
tinuous warfare, our resources are at 
the point of exhaustion. There is a 
part of this Galaxy in which there are 
very few planets, and of those few, 
none are inhabited or habitable. 
Since nothing is to be gained, ships 
seldom or never go there. If we can 
reach that region undetected, the 
probability is that we shall be un- 
molested long enough to recuperate." 

Kinnison exchanged flashing 
thoughts with his two fellow Lens- 
men, then turned again to Wise. 

“We come from a neighboring Gal- 
axy,” he informed him, and pointed 
out to his mind just which Galaxy he 
meant. “You are fairly close to the 
edge of this one. Why not move over 
to ours ? You have no friends here 
since you think that yours may be the 
only remaining independent planet. 
We can assure you of friendship. We 
can also give you some hope of peace 
— or at least semipeace — in the near 
future, for we are driving Boskonia 
out of our Galaxy.” 

“What you think of as ‘semipeace’ 
would be tranquillity incarnate to 
us,” the old man replied with feeling. 
“We have, in fact, considered long 
that very move. We decided against 
it for two reasons : first, because we 
knew nothing about conditions there, 
and hence might be going from bad 
to worse ; and second and more im- 
portant, because of lack of reliable 
data upon the density of matter in 
inter-galactic space. Lacking that, 
we could not estimate the time neces- 
sary for the journey, and we could 
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have no assurance that our sources of 
power, great as they are, would be 
sufficient to make up the heat lost by 
radiation.” 

‘‘We have already given you an 
idea of conditions and we can give 
you the data you lack.” 

THEY DID so, and for a matter of 
minutes the Medonians conferred. 
Meanwhile Kinnison went on a mental 
expedition to one of the power plants. 
He expected to see supercolossal en- 
gines ; bus bars ten feet thick, per- 
haps cooled in liquid helium ; and 
other things in proportion. But what 
he actually saw made him gasp for 
breath and call Tregonsee’s attention. 
The Rigellian sent out his sense of 
perception with Kinnison’s, and he 
also was almost stunned. 

‘‘What’s the answer, Trig ?” the 
Earthman asked, finally. ‘‘This is 
more down your alley than mine. 
That motor’s about the’ size of my 
foot, and if it isn’t eating a thousand 
pounds an hour I’m Klono’s maiden 
aunt. And the whole output is going 
out on two wires no bigger than 
number four, jacketed together 
like ordinary parallel pair. Perfect 
insulator ? If so, how about 
switching ?” 

‘‘That must be it, a substance of 
practically infinite resistance,” the 
Rigellian replied absently, studying 
intently the peculiar mechanism. 
‘‘Must have a better conductor than 
silver, too, unless they can handle 
voltages of ten to the fifteenth or so, 
and don’t see how they could break 
such potentials. . . . Guess they don’t 
use switches . . . don’t see any . . . 
must shut down the prime sources. 
. . ' . No, there it is — so small that I 
overlooked it completely. In that 
little box there ! Sort of a jam-plate 
type ; a thin sheet of insulation with a 
knife on the leading edge, working in 
a slot to cut the two conductors apart 
—kills the arc by jamming into the 
tight slot at the end of the box. The 
conductors must fuse together at 



each make and bum away a little at 
each break, that’s why they have re- 
newable tips. Kim, they’ve really 
got something ! I certainly am going 
to stay here and d<j spme studying." 

“Yes, and we’ll nave to rebuild the 
Dauntless — ” 

The two Lensmen were called away 
from 'their study by Worsel — the 
Medonians had decided to accept the 
invitation to attempt to move to the 
First Galaxy. Orders were given, 
the course was changed and the 
planet, now a veritable spaceship, 
shot away in the new direction. 

“Not as many legs as a speedster, 
of course, but at that, she’s no 
slouch — we’re making plenty of 
lights,” Kinnison commented, then 
turned to the president. “It seems 
rather presumptuous for us . to call 
you simply ‘Wise,’ especially as I 
gather that that is not really your 
formal name — ” 

“That is what I am called, and 
that is what you are to call me,” the 
oldster replied. “We of Medon do 
not have names. Each has a num- 
ber ; or, rather, a symbol composed 
of numbers and letters of our alpha- 
bet — a symbol which gives his full 
classification. Since these things 
are too clumsy for regular use, how- 
ever, each of us is given a nickname, 
usually an adjective, which is sup- 
posed to be more or less descriptive. 
You of Earth we could not give a 
complete symbol, your two com- / 
panions we could not give any at all. 
However, you may be interested in 
knowing that you three have already 
been named ?” f. 

“Very much so.” 

"You are to be called ‘Keen.’ He , 
of Rigel IV is ‘Strong,’ and he of 
Velantia is ‘Agile.’ ” 

"Quite complimentary to me, 
but — ” 

“Not bad at all, I’d say,” Tregon- 
see broke in. “But hadn't we better 
be getting on with more serious 
business ?” 

"We should indeed,” Wise agreed. 
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"We have much to discuss with you ; 
particularly the weapon you used.” 
"Could you get an analysis of 
it ?” Kinnison asked, sharply. 

"No. No one beam was in opera- 
tion long enough. However, a study 
of the recorded data, particularly the 
figure for intensity — figures so high 
as to be almost unbelievable — lead 
us to believe that the beam is the 
result of an enormous overload upon 
a projector otherwise of more or 
less conventional type. Some of us 
have wondered why we did hot think 
of the idea ourselves — ” 

“So did we, when it was used on 
us,” Kinnison grinned and went off 
to explain the origin of the primary. 
“But before we go into details, I 
noticed that your fixed-mount stuff 
could not work effectively through 
atmosphere. We have what we call 
Q-type helices, with which we incase 
such beams so that they work in a 
tube of vacuum. We will give you 
the Q-formulae and also the working 
hookup — including the protective 
devices, because they’re mighty dan- 
gerous without plenty of force-back- 
ing — of the primaries, in exchange for 
some lessons in power-plant design.” 
“Such an exchange of knowledge 
would be helpful indeed,” Wise 
agreed. 

“The Boskonians know nothing 
whatever of this beam, and we do 
not want them to learn of it,” Kinni- 
son cautioned. “Therefore I have 
two suggestions to make. First, 
that you try everything else before 
you use this primary beam. Second, 
that you don’t use it even then 
unless you can wipe out, as nearly 
simultaneously as we did out there, 
every Boskonian who may be able to 
report back to his base as to what 
really happened. Fair enough ?” 
“Eminently so. We agree without 
reservation — it is to our interest as 
much as yours that such a secret be 
kept from Boskone.” 

“QX. Fellow, let’s go back to the 
ship for a couple of minutes.” Then, 



aboard the Dauntless : “Tregonsee, 
you and your crew want to stay with 
thfe planet, to show the Medonians 
what to do and to help them along 
generally, as well as to learn about 
their power system. Thomdyke, 
you and your gang, and probably 
Lensman Hotchkiss, had better study 
these things, too — you’ll know what 
you want as soon as they show you 
the hookup. Worsel, I’d like to 
have you stay with the ship. You’re 
in command of her until further 
orders. Keep her here for, say, a 
week or ten days, until the planet is 
well out of the Galaxy. Then, if 
Hotchkiss and Thorndyke haven’t 
got all the dope they want, leave 
them here to ride back with Tre- 
gonsee on the planet and drill the 
Dauntless for Tellus. Keep yourself 
more or less disengaged for a while, 
and sort of keep tuned to me. I 
may not need an ultra-long-range 
communicator, but you never can 
tell.” 

“Why such comprehensive orders, 
Kim ?” asked Hotchkiss. “Whoever 
heard of a commander abandoning 
his expeditions ? Aren’t you sticking 
around ?” 

“Nope — got to do a flit. Think, 
maybe I’m getting an idea. Break 
out my speedster, will you, Aller- 
dyce ?” — and the Gray Lensman 
was gone. 

V. 

KINNISON’S speedster shot away 
and made an undectable, uneventful 
voyage back to the Earth. In due 
time, therefore, the Gray Lensman 
was again closeted with Port Admiral 
Haynes. 

“Why the foliage?” the chief of 
staff asked, almost at sight, for the 
Gray Lensman was wearing a more- 
than-half-grown beard. 

"I may need to be Chester Q. 
Fordyce for a while. If I don’t, I can 
shave it off quick. If I do, a real 
beard is a lot better than an imita- 
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tion,” and he plunged into his 
subject. 

“Very fine work, son, very fine 
indeed.” Hayes congratulated the 
younger man at the conclusion of his 
report. “We shall begin at once, and 
be ready to rush things through when 
the technicians bring back the neces- 
sary data from Medon. But there’s 
one more thing I want to ask you. 
How did you come to place those 
spotting-screens so exactly ? The 
beam practically dead-centered them. 
You said it was surmise and suspicion 
before it happened, but I thought 
then and still think that you had a 
much firmer foundation than any 
kind of a mere hunch. What was it ?” 
“Deduction, based upon an un- 
proved, but logical, cosmogonic 
theory — but you probably know more 
about that stuff than I do.” 

"Highly improbable. I read just a 
smattering now and then of the 
doings of the astronomers and astro- 
physicists. I didn’t know that that 
was one of your specialities, either.” 
"It isn't, but I had to do a little 
cramming. We'll have to go back 
quite a while to make it clear. You 
know, of course, that a long time ago, 
before even interplanetary ships were 
developed, the belief was general 
that not more than about four plan- 
etary solar systems could be in 
existence at any one time in the 
whole galaxy ?” 

“Yes, I am familiar with that 
belief — a consequence of the binary- 
dynamic-encounter theory in a too- 
limited application. The theory itself 
is still good, isn’t it ?” 

"Eminently so — every other theory 
is wrecked by its failure to account 
for the quantity and above all, the 
distribution, of angular momentum 
of planetary systems. But you 
know what I’m going to say — that 
‘limited application’ proves it !” 

“No, just let’s say that a bit of light 
is beginning to dawn. Go ahead.” 
“QX. Well, when it was discovered 
that there were millions of times as 

\ 



many planets in the Galaxy as could 
be accounted for by a dynamic 
encounter occurring once in two times 
ten to the tenth year or so, some way 
had to be figured out to increase, 
millionfold, the number of such 
encounters. Manifestly, the random 
motion of the stars within the Galaxy 
could not account for it. Neither 
could the vibration or oscillation of 
the globular clusters through the 
Galaxy. The meeting of two Galaxies 
— the passage of them completely 
through each other, edgewise — would 
account for it very nicely. It would 
also account for the fact that the 
solar systems on one side of the 
Galaxy tend to be somewhat older 
than the ones on the opposite side. 
Question ; find the Galaxy. It was 
van der Schleiss, I believe, who found 
it. Lundmark’s Nebula. It is edge 
on to us, with a receding velocity of 
twelve hundred and forty-six miles 
per second — the exact velocity which, 
corrected for gravitational decre- 
ment, will put Lundmark’s Nebula 
right here at the time when, accord- 
ing to our best geophysicists and 
geochemists, old Earth was being 
bom. If that theory was correct, 
Lundmark’s Nebula should also be 
full of planets. Four expeditions 
went out to check the theory, and 
none of them came back. We know 
why, now — Boskone got them. We 
got back, because of you, and only 
you.” 

“Holy . Klono !” the old man 
breathed, paying no attention to the 
tribute. “It checks — how it checks !” 

“To nineteen decimals.” 

“BUT STILL it doesn’t explain 
why you set your traps on that line.” 

“Sure it does. How many Galaxies 
are there in the Universe, do you 
suppose, that are full of planets ?” 

“Why, all of them I suppose — or 
no, not so many perhaps — I .don’t 
know — I don’t remember of having 
read anything on that question.” 

“No, and you probably won’t. Only 
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loose-screwed kpace detectives, like 
me, and crackpot science-fiction 
writers, like Wacky Willison, have 
noodles vacuous enough to harbor 
, such thin ideas. But, according to 
our admittedly highly tenuous reason- 
ing, there are dnly two such Galaxies 
— Luadmark’s Nebula and ours.” 

“Huh ? Why ?” demanded Haynes. 

“Because Galaxies don’t collide 
much, if any, oftener than binaries 
within a Galaxy do,” Kinnison 
asserted. "True, they are closer 
together in space, relative to their 
actual linear dimensions, than are 
stars ; but on the other hand, their 
relative motions are slower — that is, a 
star will traverse the average inter- 
stellar distance much quicker than a 
Galaxy will the inter-galactic one — so 
that the whole thing evens up. As 
nearly as Wacky and I could figure it, 
two Galaxies will collide deeply 
enough to produce a significant 
number of planetary solar systems 
on an average of once in just about 
one point eight times ten to the tenth 
years. Pick up your slide rule and 
check me on it, if you like.” 

“I’ll take your word for it,” the old 
Lensman murmured absently. "But 
any Galaxy probably has at least a 
couple of solar systems all the time 
— but I see your point. The proba- 
bility is overwhelmingly great that 
Boskone would be in a Galaxy having 
hundreds of millions of planets rather 
than in one having only a dozen or 
less inhabitable worlds. But at that, 
they could all have lots of planets. 
Suppose that our wilder thinkers are 
right, that Galaxies are grouped into 
Universes, which are spaced, roughly, 
about the same as the Galaxies are. 
Two of them could collide, couldn’t 
they ?” 

“They could, but you’re getting 
’way out of my range now. At this 
point the detective withdraws, leav- 
ing a clear field for you and the 
science-fiction imaginationeer.” 

“Well, finish the thought — that I’m 
wackier even than he is 1” Both men 
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laughed, and the Port Admiral went 
on : “It’s a fascinating speculation — 
it does no harm to let the fancy roam 
at times — but at that, there are 
things of much greater importance. 
You think, then, that the thionite 
ring enters into this matrix ?” 

“Bound to. Everything ties in. 
The most intelligent races of this 
Galaxy are oxygen-breathers, with 
warm, red blood : the only kind of 
physique which thionite affects. The 
more of us who get the thionite habit, 
the better for Boskone. It explains 
why we have never got to the first 
check station in getting any of the 
real higher-ups in the thionite game ; 
instead of being an ordinary criminal 
ring they’ve got all the brains and all 
the resources of Boskonia back of 

them. But if they are that big — and 
as good as we know they are — I won- 
der why — ” Kinnison’s voice trailed 
off into silence ; his brain raced. 

“I WANT to ask you a question 
that is none of my business,” the 
young Lensman went on almost im- 
mediately, in a voice strangely altered. 
“Just how long ago was it that you 
started losing fifth-year men just 
before graduation ? I mean, that 
boys sent to Arisia to be measured for 
their Lenses supposedly never got 
there ? Or at least, they never came 
back and no Lenses were ever 
received for them ?” 

“About ten years. Twelve, I 
think, to be ex — ’’ Haynes broke off 
in the middle of the word and his 
eyes bored into those of the younger 
man. “What makes you think that 
there were any such ?” 

“Deduction again, but this time I 
know that I’m right. At least one 
every year. Usually two or three.” 

“Right, but there have always been 
space accidents ... or they were 
caught by the pirates . . . you think, 

then, that — ”. 

“I don’t think. I know /” Kinnison 
declared. “They got to Arisia, and 
they died there. All I can say is, 
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thank God lor the Arisians ! We 
can still trust our Lenses; they are 
seeing to that.” 

‘‘But why didn’t they tell us ?” 
Haynes asked, perplexed. 

‘‘They wouldn’t ; that isn’t their 
way,” Kinnison stated, flatly and 
with conviction. “They have given 
us an instrumentality, the Lens, by 
virtue of which we should be able to 



do the job, and they are seeing to it 
that that instrumentality remains 
untarnished. If we cannot handle it 
properly, that is our lookout. We’ve 
got to fight our own battles and bury 
our own dead. Now that we have 
smeared up the enemy’s military 
organization in this Galaxy by wiping 
out Helmuth and his headquarters, 
the drug syndicate seems to be my 




A throttling hand clamped over her mouth even as she awoke, 
and in the same instant her thought-screen flicked off. 
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best diances of getting a line on the 
real Boskone. While you are mop- 
ping up and keeping them from 
establishing another war base here, 
I think I’d better be getting at it, 
don’t you ?” 

"Probably so — you know your own 
oysters best. Mind if I ask where 
you’re going to start in ?” Haynes 
looked at Kinnison quizzically as he 
spoke. “Have you deduced that, 
too ?" 

The Gray Lensman returned the 
look in kind. “No. Deduction 
couldn’t take me quite that far,” he 
replied in the same tone. "You are 
going to tell me that, when you get 
around to it.” 

“Me ? Where do I come in ?” the 
Port Admiral feigned surprise. 

“As follows. Helmuth probably 
had nothing to do with the dope run- 
ning, so its organization must still 
be intact. If so, they would take 
over as much of the other branch as 
they could get hold of, and hit us 
harder than ever. I haven’t heard of 
any unusual activity around here, so 
it must be somewhere else. Wherever 
it is, you would know about it, since 
you are a member of Galactic Council; 
and Councillor Ellington, in charge of 
Narcotics, would hardly take any 
very important step without con- 
ferring with you, as port admiral and 
chief of staff. How near right ami?” 

“ON THE center of the beam, all 
the way — your deducer is blasting at 
maximum,” Haynes said, in admira- 
tion. "Radelix is the worst — they’re 
hitting' it mighty hard. We sent a 
full unit over there last week. Shall 
we recall them, or do you want to 
work independently ?” 

"Let them go on ; I’ll be of more 
use working on my own, I think. I 
did the boys over there a favor a while 
back — they would co-operate any- 
way, of course, but it’s a little nicer 
to have them sort of owe it to me. 
We’ll all be able to play together very 
nicely if the opportunity arises.” 



“I’m mighty glad you’re taking 
this on. The Radeligians are stuck, 
and we had no real reason for 
thinking that our men could do any 
better. With this new angle of 
approach, however, and with you 
working behind the scenes, the picture 
looks entirely different.” 

"I’m afraid that’s unjustifiably 
high—” 

"Not a bit of it, lad. Just a 
minute — I’ll break out a couple of 
beakers of fayalin — Luck !” 

“Thanks, chief !” 

"Down the hatch !” and again the 
Gray Lensman was gone. To the 
spaceport, into his speedster, and 
away — hurtling through the void at 
the maximum blast of the fastest 
space-flier then boasted by the Gal- 
actic Patrol. 

During the long trip, Kinnison 
exercised, thought, and studied spool 
after spool of tape — the Radeligian 
language. Thoughts of the red- 
headed nurse obtruded themselves 
strongly at times, but he put them 
aside resolutely. He was, he assured 
himself, off women forever — all 
women. He cultivated his new 
beard ; trimming it, with the aid of 
a triplex mirror and four stereoscopic 
photographs, into something which, 
although neat and spruce enough, was 
too full and bushy by half to be a 
Vandyke. Also, he moved his Lens 
bracelet up his arm and rayed the 
white skin thus exposed until his 
whole wrist was the same even shade 
of tan. 

He did not drive his speedster to 
Radelix, for that racy little fabrica- 
tion would have been recognized 
anywhere for what she was ; and 
private citizens simply did not drive 
ships of that type. Therefore, with 
every possible precaution of secrecy, 
he landed her in a Patrol base four 
solar systems away. In that base 
Kimball Kinnison disappeared ; but 
the tall, shock-haired, bushy-bearded 
Chester Q. Fordyce — cosmopolite, 
man of leisure, and dilettante in 
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science — who took the next space 
liner for Radelix was not precisely the 
same individual who had come to 
that planet a few days before with 
that name and those unmistakable 
characteristics. 

Mr. Chester Q. Fordyce, then, and 
not Gray Lensman Kimball Kinnison, 
disembarked at Ardith, the world- 
capital of Radelix. He took up his 
abode at the Hotel Ardith-Splendide 
and proceeded, with neither too much 
nor too little fanfare, to be his 
cosmopolitan self in those circles of 
society in which, wherever he might 
find himself, he was wont to move. 

As a matter of course, he enter- 
tained, and was entertained by, the 
Tellurian Ambassador. Equally as a 
matter of course, he attended divers 
and sundry functions, at which he 
made the acquaintance of hundreds 
of persons, many of them personages. 
That one of these should have been 
Vice Admiral Gerrond, Lensman in 
charge of the Patrol’s Radeligian 
base, was inevitable. 

IT WAS, then, a purely routine and 
logical development that at a recep- 
tion one evening Vice Admiral Ger- 
rond stopped to chat for a moment 
with Mr. Fordyce ; and it was purely 
accidental that the nearest bystander 
was a few yards distant. Hence, 
Mr. Fordyce’s conduct was strange 
enough. 

“Gerrond !’’ he said without mov- 
ing his lips and in a tone almost 
inaudible, the while he was offering 
the Admiral an Alsakanite cigarette. 
"Don’t look at me particularly right 
now, and don’t show surprise. Study 
me for the next ten minutes, then put 
your Lens on me and tell me whether 
you have ever seen me before or not.” 
Then, glancing at the watch upon 
his left wrist — a timepiece just about 
as large and as ornate as a wrist 
watch could be and still remain 
in impeccable taste — he murmured 
something conventional and strolled 
away. 



The ten minutes passed and he felt 
Gerrond’s thought. A peculiar sensa- 
tion, this, being on the receiving end 
of a single beam, instead of using 
his own Lens. 

“As far as I can tell, I have never 
seen you before. You are certainly 
not one of our agents, and if you are 
one of Haynes’ whom I have ever 
worked with you have done a wonder- 
ful job of disguising. I must have 
met you somewhere, sometime, else 
there would be no point to your 
question ; but beyond the evident — 
and admitted — fact that you are a 
white Tellurian, I can’t seem to place 
you." 

“Does this help ?” This question 
was shot through Kinnison’s own 
Lens. 

“Since I have known so few Tellur- 
ian Lensmen it tells me that you 
must be Kinnison, but I do not 
recognize you at all readily. You 
seem changed — older — besides, who 
ever heard of an Unattached Lensman 
doing the work of an ordinary 
agent ?” 

“I am both older and changed — 
partly natural and partly artificial. 
As for the work, it’s a job that no 
ordinary agent can handle — it takes 
a lot of special equipment — ” 

“You’ve got that, indubitably ! I 
get goose-flesh yet every time I 
think of that trial.” 

"You think that I’m proof against 
recognition, then, as long as I don’t 
use my Lens ?” Kinnison stuck to 
the issue. 

"Absolutely so. You’re here, then, 
on thionite ?” No other issue, Ger- 
rond knew, could be grave enough to 
account for this man’s presence. 
“But your wrist ? I studied it. You 
can’t have worn your Lens there for 
months — those Tellurian bracelets 
leave white streaks an inch wide.” 

“I tanned it with a pencil beam. 
Nice job, eh ? But what I want to 
ask you about is a little co-operation. 
As you supposed, I’m here to work 
on this drug ring.” 
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“Surely — anything we can do. But 
Narcotics is handling that, not us — 
but you know that, as well as I do — ” 
the officer broke off, puzzled. 

"I know. That’s why I want you — 
that and because you handle the 
secret service. Frankly, I’m scared 
to death of leaks. For that reason 
I’m not saying anything to anyone 
except Lensmen, and I’m having no 
dealings with anyone connected with 
Narcotics. I have as unimpeachable 
an identity as Haynes could 
furnish — ” 

"There’s no question as to its 
adequacy, then,” the Radeligian 
interposed. 

“I would like to have you pass the 
word around among your boys and 
girls that you know who I am and 
that I’m safe to play with. That way, 
if Boskone’s agents spot me, it will be 
for an agent of Haynes, and not for 
what I really am. That's the first 
thing. Can do ?” 

“Easily and gladly. Consider it 
done. Second ?” 

“To have a boatload of good, 
tough marines on hand if I should 
call you. There are some Velarians 
coming over later, but I may need 
help in the meantime. I may want 
to start a fight — quite possibly even 
a riot.” 

“They’ll be ready, and they’ll be 
big, tough, and hard. Anything else ?” 

“NOT JUST now, except for one 
question. You know Countess Avon- 
drin, the woman I was dancing with a 
while ago. Got any dope on her ?” 

“Certainly not — what do you 
mean ?” 

“Huh ? Don’t you know even that 
she’s a Boskonian agent of some 
kind ?” 

“Man, you’re crazy ! She isn’t an 
agent, she can’t be. Why, she’s the 
daughter of a Planetary Councillor, 
the wife of one of our most loyal 
officers.” 

“She would be. That’s the type 
they like to get hold of.” 



‘ ‘ Prove it ! ” the Admiral snapped. 
“Prove it or retract it !” He almost 
lost his poise, almost looked toward 
the distant corner in which the 
bewhiskered gentleman was sitting 
so idly. 

“QX. If she isn’t an agent, why 
is she wearing a thought-screen ? 
You haven’t tested her, of course.” 
“Of course not. The amenities, as 
has been said, demanded that certain 
reserves of privacy remain inviolate.” 
The Tellurian went on : “You didn’t, 
but I did. On this job I can recognize 
nothing of good taste, of courtesy, 
of chivalry, or even of ordinary 
common decency. I suspect everyone 
who does not wear a Lens.” 

“A thought-screen 1” exclaimed 
Gerrond. “How could she, without 
armor ?” 

“It’s a late model — brand new. 
Just as good and just as powerful as 
the one I myself am wearing,” Kinni- 
son explained. “The mere fact that 
she’s wearing it gives me a lot of 
highly useful information.” 

"What do you want me to do 
about her ?” the Admiral asked. He 
was mentally asquirm, but he was a 
Lensman. 

“Nothing whatever — except pos- 
sibly, for our own information, to 
find out how many of her friends have 
become thionite-sniffers lately. If 
you do anything, you may warn 
them, although I know nothing 
definite about which to caution you. 
I’ll handle her. Don’t worry too 
much, though ; I don’t think she’s 
anybody we really want. Afraid 
she’s small fry — no such luck as that 
I’d get hold of a big one so soon.” 

“I hope she’s small fry.” Ger- 
rond’s thought was a grimace of 
distaste. “I hate Boskonia as much 
as anybody does, but I don’t relish 
the idea of having to put that girl 
into the Chamber.” 

“If my picture is half right she 
can’t amount to much,” Kinnison 
replied. “A good lead is the best I 
can expect. I’ll see what I can do.” 
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For days, then, the searching Lens- 
man pried into minds : so insidiously 
that he left no trace of his invasions. 
He examined men and women, of 
high and of low estate. Waitresses 
and ambassadors, flunkies and 
bankers, ermined prelates and truck 
drivers. He went from city to city. 
Always, but with only a fraction of 
his brain, he played the part of 
Chester Q. Fordyce ; ninety-nine 
per cent of hi's stupendous mind was 
probing, searching, and analyzing. 
Into what charnel pits of filth and 
corruption he delved, into what 
fastnesses of truth and loyalty and 
high courage and ideals, must be 
left entirely to the imagination ; 
for the Lensman never has spoken and 
never will speak of these things. 

He went back to Ardith and, late 
at night, approached the dwelling of 
Count Avondrin. A servant arose 
and admitted the visitor, not know- 
ing then or ever that he did so. The 
bedroom door was locked from the 
inside, but what of that ? What 
resistance can any mechanism offer 
to a master craftsman, plentifully 
supplied with tools, who can per- 
ceive every component part, however 
deeply buried ? * 

The door opened. The countess 
was a light sleeper, but before she 
could utter a single scream one 
powerful hand clamped her mouth, 
another snapped the switch of 
her supposedly carefully concealed 
thought-screen generator. What fol- 
lowed was done very quickly. 

Mr. Fordyce strolled back to his 
hotel and Lensman Kinnison directed 
a thought at Vice Admiral Gerrond. 

“Better fake up some kind of an 
excuse for having a couple of guards 
or policemen in front of Count 
Avondrin's town house at eight 
twenty-five this morning. The count- 
ess is going to have a brainstorm.” 

“What have . . . what will she 
do?" Gerrond mastered his emotions, 
sufficiently to keep from swearing. 

“Nothing much. Scream a bit. 



rush out of doors half dressed, and 
fight anything and everybody that 
touches her. Warn the officers that 
she’ll kick, scratch, and bite. There 
are plenty of signs of a prowler 
having been in her room, but if they 
can find him they’re good — very good. 
She’ll have all the signs and symptoms 
even to the puncture, of having 
been given a shot in the arm of some 
brand-new drug, which the doctors 
won’t be able to find or to identify. 
But there will be no question raised 
of insanity or of any other per- 
manent damage— she’ll be right as 
rain in a couple of months.” 

“Oh, that mind-ray machine of 
yours again, eh ? And that’s all 
you’re going to do to her ?” 

“That’s all. I can let her off easy 
and still be just, I think. She’s 
helped me a lot. She’ll be a good 
girl from now on, too ; I've thrown a 
scare into her that will last the rest 
of her life.” 

“Thanks, Gray Lensman ! What 
else ?” 

“I’d like to have you at the 
Tellurian Ambassador’s Ball day after 
tomorrow, if it’s convenient.” 

“I’ve been planning on it, since it’s 
on the ‘must’ list. Shall I bring 
anything or anyone special ?” 

“No. I just want you on hand to 
give me any information you can on a 
person who will probably be there to 
investigate what happened to the 
countess.” 

“I’ll be there,” and he was. 

IT WAS a gay and colorful throng, 
but neither of the two Lensmen was 
in any mood for gaiety. They acted, 
of course. They neither sought nor 
avoided each other ; but, somehow, 
they were never alone altogether. 

“Man or woman ?” asked Gerrond. 

“I don’t know. All I’ve got is the 
recognition.” 

The Radeligian did not ask what 
that recognition was to be. He knew 
that that information might prove 
dangerous indeed to any unauthor- 
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ized possessor. He did not want to 
know it ; he was glad that the 
Tellurian had not thrust it upon him. 

Suddenly the Vice Admiral’s atten- 
tion was wrenched toward the door- 
way, to see the most marvelously, 
the most flawlessly beautiful woman 
he had ever seen. But not long did 
he contemplate that beauty, for the 
Tellurian Lensman’s thoughts were 
fairly seething, despite his iron con- 
trol. 

“Do you mean . . . you can’t 
mean — ’’ perrond faltered. 

“Yes — definitely!” Kinnison 
rasped. “She looks like an angel, 
but take it from me, she isn't. She’s 
one of the slimiest snakes that ever 
lived — she’s so low that she could 
put on a tall silk hat and walk under 
a duck. I know she’s beautiful. 
She’s a riot, a seven-sector callout, a 
thionite dream. So what ? She is 
also Dessa Desplaines, formerly of 
Aldebaran II. Does that mean 
anything to you ?” 

“Not a thing, Kinnison.” 

“She’s in it, clear to her neck. I 
had a chance to wring her neck once, 
too, damn it all, and didn’t. She’s 
got a brazen crust, coming here now, 
with all our Narcotics on the job — 
Wonder if they think they’ve got 
Enforcement so badly whipped that 
they can get away with stuff as 
rough as this — Sure you don’t 
know her, or know other ?” 

“I never saw her before, or heard 
of her.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t known, out this 
way.. Or maybe they think they’re 
ready for a show-down ... or don’t 
care. Her being here ties me up 
hand and foot, anyway. She’ll recog- 
nize me, for all the tea in China. 
Gerrond ! You know the Narcotics’ 
Lensmen, don’t you ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Call one of them right now. Tell 
him that Dessa Desplaines, the 
zwilnik* houri, is right here on the 

• Zwilnik — any person connected with the 
illicit drug traffic. E. E. S. 



floor— What ! He doesn’t know 
her, either ! And none of our boys 
are Lensmen ! Make it a three-way. 
Lensman Winstead ? Kinnison of 
Sol III — unattached. Sure that none 
of you recognize this picture ?” and 
he transmitted a perfect image of 
the ravishing creature then moving 
regally across the floor. “Nobody 
does ? Good ! Maybe that’s why 
she’s here, after all — thinks she can 
get away with it. Anyway, she’s 
your meat. Here’s the chance for a 
real capture. Come and get her.” 

“You will appear against her, of 
course ?” 

“If necessary — but it won’t be 
necessary. As soon as she sees that 
the game’s upj all hell will be out for 
noon.” 

AS SOON as the connection had 
been broken, Kinnison realized that 
the thing could not be done that 
way ; that he could not stay out of 
it. No man alive save himself could 
prevent her from flashing a warning — 
badly as he hated it, he had to do it. 
Gerrond glanced at him curiously : 
he had received a few of those racing 
thoughts. # 

“Tune in on this," Kinnison 
grinned wryly. “If the last meeting 
I had with her is any criterion, it 
ought to be good. S’ pose anybody 
around here understands the lan- 
guage of Aldebaran II ?” 

“Never heard it mentioned if they 
do.” 

The Tellurian walked blithely up 
to the radiant visitor, held out his 
hand in Earthly — and Aldebaranian 
— greeting, and spoke : “Madam 

Desplaines would not remember 
Chester Q. Fordyce, of course. It is 
of the piteousness that I should 
be so accursedly of the ordinariness ; 
for to see madam but the one time, 
as I did at the New Year’s ball in 
High Altamont, is to remember her 
forever.” 

“Such a flatterer !” The woman 
laughed. “I trust that you will for- 
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give me, Mr. Fordyce, but one meets 
so many interesting — ” Her eyes 
widened in surprise, an expression 
which changed rapidly to one of 
flaming hatred, not unmixed with fear. 

"So you do recognize me, you bed- 
room-eyed Aldebaranian hell-cat,” he 
remarked, evenly. "I rather ex- 
pected that you would.” 

"Yes, you sweet, uncontaminated 
sissy, you overgrown super-Boy 
Scout, I do,” she hissed, malevolently, 
and made a quick motion toward her 
corsage. These two, as has been 
intimated, were friends of old. 

Quick though she was, the man 
was quicker. His left hand darted 
out to seize her left wrist ; his right, 
flashing around her body, grasped 
her right and held it rigidly in the 
small of her back. Thus they walked 
away. 

"Stop !” she flared. “You’re mak- 
ing a spectacle of me !” 

"Now isn’t that something to worry 
about ?” His Ups smiled, for the 
benefit of the observers, but his eyes 
held no glint of mirth. “These folks 
will think that this is the way aU 
Aldebaranian friends walk together. 
If you think for a second that I’m 
going to give you a chance to touch 
that sounder you’re wearing you 
haven’t got the sense of a Zabriskan 
fontema. Stop wriggling !” he coun- 
seled, sharply. "Even if you can 
do enough hula-hula shimmying to 
work it, before it contacts once I’U 
crush your brain to a pulp, right 
here and right now !” 

Outside, in the grounds, “Oh, 
Lensman, let’s sit down and talk 
this over !” and the girl brought into 
play everything she had. It was a 
distressing scene, but it left the 
Lensman cold. 

“Save your breath,” he advised her 
finaUy, wearily. “To me you’re just 
another zwilnik, no more and no less. 
A female louse is still a louse ; and 



calling a zwilnik a louse is sheerest 
flattery.” 

He said that ; and, saying it, knew 
it to be the exact and crystal truth : 
but not even that knowledge could 
mitigate in any iota the recoiling of 
his every fiber from the deed which 
he was about to do. He could not 
even pray, with immortal Merritt’s 
Dwayanu : 

"Luka — turn your wheel so I need 
not slay this woman /” 

It had to be. Why in all the nine 
hells of Valaria did he have to be a 
Lensman ? Why did he have to be 
the one to do it ? But it had to be 
done, and soon ; they’d be here 
shortly. 

“There’s just one thing you can do 
to make me believe that you’re even 
partially innocent,” he ground out, 
"that you have even one decent 
thought or one decent instinct any- 
where in you.” 

“What is that, Lensman ? I’ll do 
it, whatever it is !” 

"Release your thought-screen and 
send out a call to the Big Shot.” 

The girl stiffened. This big cop 
wasn’t so dumb — he really knew 
something. He must die, and at 
once. How could she get word to — 

Simultaneously Kinnison perceived 
that for which he had been waiting ; 
the Narcotics men were coming. 

He tore open the woman’s gown, 
flipped the switch of her thought- 
screen, and invaded her mind. But, 
fast as he was, he was late — almost 
too late altogether. He could get 
neither direction line nor location ; 
but only, and faintly, a picture of a 
space-dock saloon, of a repulsively 
obese man in a luxuriously furnished 
back room. Then her mind went 
completely blank and her body 
slumped down, bonelessly. 

Thus Narcotics found them ; the 
women inert and flaccid upon the 
bench, the man staring down at her 
in black abstraction. 
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SPACE RATING 

It will take young men with instant-fast re- 
action time to fly the space-ships of the future! 

By John Berryman 



M ajor phil hawley put 

his notes down, stood up and 
walked around his desk. 
Hands clasped behind his back, he 
rocked precariously on the balls of his 
feet at the edge of the lecture plat- 
form. His ramrod posture and 
impeccable uniform added height to 
his scant five-feet-nine. 

“The hour is almost up, gentle- 
men,” he said, “and I prefer to start 
the next topic with a whole lecture 
period before me, so that this will be 
all for to-day.” 

As thirty uniformed students picked 
up note pads preparatory to leaving, 
the major brought them all back to 
conscientious attention with the 
words, “There are a few remarks, 
however, which I might make prior 
to tomorrow’s lecture, with the pur- 
pose of acquainting you with the 
topic and perhaps suggesting a little 
preparatory reading tonight.” 

He squared his shoulders and 
began to pace back and forth before 
the desk, saying academically : "The 
theory of navigation at velocities in 
excess of the speed of light has in the 
past been a very indefinite body of 
doctrine. Recently mathematical 
techniques have been devised to deal 
with the peculiar difficulties inherent 
in the case, and definite results have 
been secured. The most important 
point brought out by the definite 
solution of problems hitherto regarded 
as insoluable mathematically is that 



most of the presumptions of earlier 
theory have been borne out. If at 
all, general conclusions have been 
altered not in direction, but merely 
in degree.” 

With an alacrity that suggested he 
had expected it, Hawley recognized 
an objecting hand. He called on the 
student. “Lieutenant Riggs ?” 

“Sir,” the tall blond objector said, 
"I’ve always been under the im- 
pression that mathematical methods 
had never been completed to jleal 
with this problem. Three-dimen- 
sional propositions can at best afford 
only analogies and approximations to 
problems that by their nature must 
be solved by four dimensional tech- 
niques. As I understand it, our 
, knowledge of four-dimensional propo- 
sitions in vector analysis and quantum 
mechanics is too incomplete to give 
definite solutions.” 

The instructor smiled and leaned 
against the polished walnut of his 
desk. “On the contrary, Lieutenant 
Riggs,” he said smoothly, running 
a hand over his black hair, “as I said 
before, recent contributions to mathe- 
matical theory have given definite 
solutions.” ' 

Riggs did not bother to raise his 
hand again, but asked, with arch 
politeness : “May I quote from the 
Manual ?” 

At Hawley’s smiling nod Riggs 
picked up the thick, blue-bound 
volume prepared by the scientists of 
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the Space Patrol for classroom use, 
and rifled its pages before finding his 
place. He looked up and then read a 
few lines : "Theorizing on problems 
of navigation at speeds in excess of 
that of light can at best give pre- 
sumptions ; strong presumptions, of 
course, but definitive results are, by 
the very nature of the problem, 
unattainable.” 

He closed the book slowly and 
stared at the waiting instructor, 
eyebrows raised in question. The 
class was utterly silent, watching the 
latest development in what had long 
since become a classroom feud be- 
tween Hawley and his most able 
pupil. 

The major seemed puzzled. “Does 
the Manual really say that, Lieuten- 
ant Riggs ?” he asked, his voice 
slightly touched with anxiety. 

“Yes, sir,” Riggs replied, trying 
to keep his voice calm. 

The class held its breath, half- 
sensing what was coming. Hawley 
leaned his head a little to one side, 
as if considering the statement, and 
nodded slightly to himself. Then he 
leaned forward, his black eyes snap- 
ping, and winked confidentially at 
his heckler. “I’ll have it changed, 
lieutenant,” he said softly. 

As the classroom burst into laugh- 
ter, Hawley stepped down off the 
platform and called : “That’s all 

for today, gentlemen." 

Riggs, his face flaming red, rose 
stiffly from his seat and walked out 
with the rest. 

IN THE corridor outside, Riggs’ 
roommate joined him. “Going back 
to the room, Bo ?” he asked Ins still 
incandescent companion. 

Riggs grunted an affirmative, then 
walked several paces in silence. 
“Damn that Hawley anyway !” he 
swore suddenly. 

Mai Burt laughed. “He does bear 
down on you a little. Bo,” he 
chuckled. “I thought I’d die when 



he told you he’d have the Manual 
changed !” 

Riggs’ lip curled as he half-snarled : 
“Oh, I suppose he has worked out 
some fourth-dimensional equations, 
all right, he’s the hottest mathe- 
matical theoritician in the Patrol, but 
he doesn’t have to rub it in. How was 
I to know ?” Both lieutenants 
saluted absently as a brace of passing 
undergraduate privates snapped 
hands to foreheads. 

Burt continued to laugh as they 
walked across the paved court to- 
ward their barracks. “I guess we all 
feel the same way about the old 
boy. He sure lets you know he 
doesn’t think much of your mental 
capacity.” 

Riggs flared up again as they 
turned into the walk leading to the 
long translucent building where they 
lived. “Why, hell, it’s just his 
inferiority complex. He feels funny 
about being short, that’s all. That’s 
the only reason he keeps on trying 
out for his space rating year after 
year. He likes to wave it in front of 
us. It makes him think he’s better 
than he knows he is. The dope.” 

Burt looked over at his roommate. 
“Well, I don’t know. You can’t 
blame him much for being proud of 
that. He’s the oldest man ever to 
hold a rating. Most pilots are 
washed out five years before his 
time. He must be thirty-five by 
now.” 

“Sure, sure, I know. It’s remark- 
able for a man to keep his responses, 
and all that, but its the way he 
does it. I know damned well he was 
bailing me there in class today. He 
didn’t need to start the lecture on 
supra-light velocities till tomorrow. 
He knew I’d be the only one in the 
class who’d challenge the statement 
about a definite solution. I can just 
see him now, the smug little martinet, 
laughing at the way I leaped at it 1” 
He growled disgusted sounds in the 
back of his throat. 

“Well,” Burt said, as the two 
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trotted up the steps of the barracks, 
saluting automatically again, "there’s 
only two more weeks of this. We’ll 
be back on patrol June 15th, Bo. 
I’ll be just as glad as you to get 
Hawley off my back.” 

Scarcely had the two entered their 
severe quarters and thrown them- 
selves into chairs when there was a 
rap on the door. At Riggs’ command 
the one outside entered. 

An orderly snapped a smart salute 
and said tonelessly : "Commander 
Conklin’s compliments, Lieutenant 
Riggs, and will you report at once 
to his office.” 

Riggs nodded and dismissed the 
sergeant. He looked over at Burt. 
"What now, Mai ?” he asked. 

Burt shook his head. "Better snap 
it up,” he advised. “Conk doesn’t 
like to wait." 

With one quick glance at his 
appearance, Riggs left for the office 
of the base commander, highest 
military officer at the Patrol’s ter- 
restrial base. 

HE PAUSED at the door marked 
"Major General Conklin, Base Com- 
mander,” pulled his chin and stomach 
in before rapping smartly. He entered 
at the commander’s order and saluted, 
standing at attention. 

Conklin, grizzled veteran of many a 
patrol, shot him a piercing glance, 
then said : "Oh, yes, Lieutenant 

Riggs. At ease, lieutenant.” 

Conklin reached over to a basket 
and picked up several sheets of 
typed paper. “You’re leaving on 
patrol duty in two weeks,” the 
commander announced. "This is to 
notify you of your temporary pro- 
motion to the rank of captain, for 
the ninety-day duration of the 
patrol.” 

Riggs blinked at the unexpected 
news, and managed to gurgle. “Yes, 
sir.” 

Conklin laid the paper down and 
leaned forward. “This is also to 
notify you, Captain Riggs, that you 



have been selected as examiner fof 
your alternate pilot when on patrol. 
You, of course, know the obligation 
of keeping this appointment absol- 
utely confidential.” 

“Yes, sir,” Riggs said again. 
“You’ve been promoted, captain, 
so that you may be first officer and 
copilot. You are to observe the 
technique of your superior officer at 
the controls and decide whether his 
space rating should be continued for 
another year.” He looked up at the 
erect figure before him. “Major 
Hawley will be in command.” He 
said, noticing Riggs’ start as he did 
so, “I don’t need to tell you that 
your mission will be of more than 
usual delicacy, and for reasons that 
I don’t have to bring up at this time.” 
He paused for a moment, while 
Riggs' whirling mind reflected that 
"unusual delicacy” was hardly the 
epithet. Examiner for Philo Hawley! 
What an assignment ! 

"You are to leave on June 15th for 
a patrol of ninety days,” Conklin 
went on, "your activities to consist of 
servicing thirty robot observatories 
en route, collecting and examining 
their plates. You’ll be informed of 
your ship later.” The commander 
handed Riggs’ orders across the 
desk. "That’s all, captain,” he said. 

Riggs saluted. "Sir,” he said 
diffidently, “may I have a few words 
with you, off the record ?” 
“Certainly. Go ahead." 

"Well, sir, much as I appreciate 
this temporary promotion, and a 
chance to show that I deserve it, I 
think it only fair to make clear that I 
may be a rather poor choice for 
examiner. Major Hawley and I don’t 
get along very well together. To be 
frank, we don’t get along at all, and 
I’m afraid I would be rathef pre- 
judiced.” 

Conklin leaned back in his swivel 
chair and laughed. “Well, Riggs,” 
he chuckled, "I don’t know whom I 
could have selected from his class who 
would not have felt the same way. 
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Hawley’s classroom technique is just 
a little this side of brutal, but I think 
you’ll find him a very good man to 
work under on patrol. As a matter 
of fact, I have reason to believe that 
Hawley respects you as much as any 
of his students. I don’t think you’ll 
have any undue difficulty. I’m glad 
ou had the honesty to admit your 
ias, captain,” he said in conclusion. 

Riggs saluted. "Thank you, sir,” 
he said. “I’ll do my best.” 

At a nod from Conklin, Riggs 
turned smartly on his heel and left, 
exceedingly puzzled by Conklin’s 
tacit statement that Hawley had 
given him good marks and a good 
recommendation for his work in 
Navigational Theory. 

THE NEXT two weeks flew by 
with unwonted rapidity, and Riggs 
found himself assigned, as he had 
been informed in advance he would 
be, to one of the ships in the Service 
Fleet, or, as it was familiarly known 
in the Patrol, the “ Little Fleet.” 
The name was derived from the fact 
that each member of the Service 
Fleet had the adjective “Little” 
prefixed to its name. Riggs’ ship was 
the Little Falls, laden with fuel for 
the atomic motors of the robot 
observatories planted on thirty 
different planets of several nearby 
suns, and a huge supply of photo- 
graphic plates to replenish the nearly 
exhausted magazines of the tele- 
scopic cameras. 

Placed in many cases on planets 
where men could not have survived 
continued existence, the observatories 
on the planets of the nearer stars 
were serviced once every three ter- 
restrial years. The exposed plates 
from the telescopes were removed, 
developed in the service ship as it 
sped through the endless wastes of 
space to its next destination, and 
run through moving-picture cameras 
to detect any astronomical occur- 
rences recorded on them. 

Since most of the cameras exposed 



plates only every few days, or at the 
most, a small number a day, it was a 
matter of but little time to run the 
film at projection speed through a 
moving-picture projector and look 
for such novae and comets as were 
recorded in the interval. The more 
detailed graphs collected by cosmic- 
ray detectors, and so on, were brought 
back to Earth for more careful and 
detailed scrutiny by specialized 
experts. 

Six days out from Earth found the 
Little Falls decelerating as it ap- 
proached Rigel VI, its crew of ten 
protected from instant annihilation 
by the inertia screens, screens that 
permit humans to survive accelera- 
tions so stupendous that the stars 
were brought within easy reach of 
the Solar System. The crew had 
become acquainted by that time, for 
all except Hawley and Riggs had 
been virtual strangers. The general 
policy of the Patrol was to shift 
personnel around so that every man 
became acquainted with as many 
different duties as possible, and 
further, so that technical experts 
such as cosmic-ray specialists should 
have firsthand knowledge of as many 
parts of the Galaxy as possible. 

In the control room, watching Rigel 
VI and its four smallish planets loom 
larger in the visiplate, were the four 
men responsible for the navigation 
and piloting of the spaceship : Haw- 
ley, commander and pilot ; Riggs, 
first officer and copilot ; Art Price, 
computer, and Tom Mercer, navi- 
gator. 

Hawley and Riggs sat silently side 
by side at the dual controls. Mercer 
and Price, behind the pilots, faced 
each other across the twin calcu- 
lators, determining their position by 
repeated observations through the 
low-powered telescope, and charting 
their course for landing. 

Hawley looked across to Riggs, 
who was trying to make his twenty- 
four years look sufficiently dignified 
to justify his rank. “You take this 
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one," the commander said, "I’m a 
little stale, I haven’t shot a landing 
in nine months." 

“Yes, sir," Riggs replied, wonder- 
ing whether Hawley would keep 
pushing the landings off on him. 
They were approaching the second 
planet of the greenish sun, a barren 
orb, with no atmosphere to compli- 
cate the landing. Price and Mercer 
had already located the observatory, 
on the light side of the planet, and 
were calculating their position, both 
calculating machines alternately 
clicking and whirring as the co- 
ordinates of position were entered 
and run off. 

As the time grew close for him to 
make his approach, Riggs closed the 
face-plate on the helmet of his space- 
suit, which all had donned some time 
previously as a routine precaution, 
and said abstractedly, "Riggs testing. 
One, two, three, four. One, two, 
three, four.” The droning voices of 
the other nine rattled in his headset 
as the rest of the crewfollowed suit. 

Now less than a hundred kilo- 
meters from the smooth and barren 
surface of their objective, Riggs 
threw over the landing rocket switch, 
cutting in the hydrocarbon steering 
rockets for the landing. "O. K., 
Price,” he snapped, his voice hollow 
and strange inside his helmet. 

The computer immediately clipped 
out three figures, designating their 
position relative to their objective. 

The system used for navigating 
spaceships to a landing had been 
developed many years previously, 
and had not undergone substantial 
change as most other techniques 
improved, since it was a model of 
simplicity, considering the difficulty 
of the problem to be solved. All 
bodies which were ever visited were 
given an arbitrary north and south 
pole by the Patrol, determined by 
comparison of the inclination of the 
planet’s axis to the plane of the 
ecliptic of the Solar System. With 
north determined, three co-ordinates 



could describe the location of a 
spaceship relative to any point on 
a planet’s surface, the three points 
being, respectively, distance north — 
or south — of the objective, distance 
east — or west — of the objective, and 
finally altitude over the objective. 

Motions automatic from long and 
constant practice, Riggs soon had 
the Little Falls directly over the 
landing base next to the observatory, 
lowering the ship vertically in the 
simplest kind of a landing. Price’s 
voice barked three figures into Riggs’ 
headset every few seconds, but now 
two of them were always zeros as 
Riggs kept the ship directly over the 
field, indicating that there was no 
north-south or east-west displace- 
ment. As they came within hun- 
dreds of meters of the surface, 
velocity almost killed, Riggs laid 
the ship over on its side and lowered 
it smoothly on flaring steering 
rockets, grounding it with scarcely 
a jar. 

The crew carefully snapped off 
their safety belts and dropped to the 
lower wall of the control room, 
looking out the ports. 

Hawley glanced at the gauge 
before he left the board. "You used 
almost all the fuel allowed for a 
point six G landing, Riggs,” he noted. 

The copilot nodded. "Yes, sir, no 
sense cutting the first one too fine. 
Landing is no time to make a mis- 
take.” 

Hawley smiled archly. "Wise 
words, captain,” he drawled. 

Riggs kept his eyes averted to 
conceal his ire, mentally . kicking 
himself for the slip. Conklin’s words 
that Hawley was a good man to 
work under on patrol rang mockingly 
in his ears. He was thankful that 
the routine of servicing the observa- 
tory kept them apart for the next 
few minutes, until he had time to 
cool down. 

HAWLEY remained within the 
ship as Riggs led Clark, the astrono- 
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mer, and Cutler, one of the engineers, 
to the observatory dome. Cutler 
dragged a small dolly behind him, 
laden with rolls of unexposed film. 
The low gravity of the planet made 
movement easy despite their bulky 
spacesuits. Riggs led the way to 
the lock in the side of the dome, and 
in a few moments had it open. The 
other two followed him through the 
low doorway. Inside the radium 
lamps were coming to a slow glow, 
heating up as the automatic relay 
connected with the lock turned them 
on. In the growing light Clark 
stepped over to the moderately 
sized refractor, checking on its lubri- 
cation reservoirs, on the condition 
of the many motors connected with 
the clockwork. While Riggs checked 
the observatory clock against the 
Little Falls chronometer, Clark and 
Cutler quickly removed the film 
magazines from the delicate cameras, 
and substituted others of unexposed 
film. One last bit of work removed 
the rolls of graph paper from the 
cosmic-ray detectors, and the men 
were returning to the ship. 

As they stepped back to the air lock 
of the Little Falls, a crew under Hawley 
was just completing the job of filling 
the fuel tanks of the observatory with 
the chemically pure water that served 
as fuel for the atomic motors that 
powered the whole plant. Scarcely 
an hour after they had landed, the 
spaceship raised its nose to the 
heavens, jets blasting the frozen 
ground, and rocketed off into space, 
headed for a far-off sun. < 

Riggs sat for some minutes beside 
the commander at the control board, 
watching him correct their course as 
Mercer read off the co-ordinates in 
Price’s place. At last the older man 
leaned back. “Ah,” he breathed, 
“that ought to get us there.” 

Riggs nodded silently, not trusting 
his clumsy tongue to keep off tender 
ground. 

“Say,” Hawley wanted to know, 
"did you adjust the clocks in there ?” 



"No, sir,” Riggs replied. "They 
were only two-tenths of a second off, 
and I didn’t think that was enough 
to bother with. I’d as like as not 
have introduced a larger error in the 
other direction.” 

Hawley agreed in silence, then 
turned to the other two in the control 
room. “I suppose the boys down 
below would like a little help de- 
veloping and printing that film,” he 
said. "What do you say, do we give 
them a hand ?” 

The other three stood up and began 
divesting their suits as they prepared 
to follow their commander to the 
photographic laboratory three decks 
below, leaving the Little Falls to find 
her prosaic way through the empti- 
ness of interstellar space. 



DAYS ran into days as the Little 
Falls alternately accelerated and de- 
celerated as she visited planet after 
planet. The time-consuming routine 
of gathering and replenishing film, of 
developing and inspecting it left little 
time for personal contact between 
Hawley and Riggs. The copilot, ever 
conscious of his secret mission, made 
every effort to keep his relations with 
his superior as impersonal as possible, 
always fearing an open rupture be- 
tween them. He was forced to admit, 
however, that Hawley was appar- 
ently all that a pilot should be. 
After the first landing, which he had 
wished off on Riggs, the commander 
alternated on landings with his co- 
pilot, making smooth, sound ap- 
proaches under varying conditions of 
gravity and atmospheric pressure, 
never showing the slightest hesi- 
tation or confusion. 

Riggs secretly permitted himself to 
wonder, however, just how Hawley 
would fare should he have to land the 
ship from any position other than the 
vertical. The commander had made 
no “fancy” approaches, always care- 
fully bringing the Little Falls directly 
over their objective before letting 
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down. Riggs, as a matter of policy, 
had not attempted any angle ap- 
proaches, afraid that Hawley would 
look upon them as a personal chal- 
lenge, and even more afraid of his 
subtly scornful remarks, so delicately 
concealed beneath routine conver- 
sation. 

Fifteen of the scheduled thirty 
stops of the Little Falls had been 
completed before the event for which 
Riggs had been waiting occurred. 
The planetary system of Rigel II 
was one of extreme interest to 
terrestrial astronomers, since it was 
one of the few which did not conform 
to the usual arrangement of having 
all the planets in approximately the 
same plane. The sun’s nine planets 
revolved around it in nine different 
planes, and even the various moons 
did not conform to any general plan. 
This arrangement of planetary bodies, 
incompatible as it was with the 
general theory of origin of planetary 
systems, naturally excited interest, 
and observatories were located on 
several of the bodies in the system. 

Besides its astronomical interest the 
system of Rigel II commanded close 
observation because its first planet, 
a huge, deeply atmosphered body 
of enormous surface temperatures 
and pressures, manifested evidences 
of high-temperature life. The physi- 
cal conditions of its surface made it 
inaccessible to men, so that a com- 
promise observatory had been erected 
on its only moon, a body that always 
faced its parent. This moon, like its 
planet, was often obscured with 
clouds, and in just such a time of 
precipitation Hawley approached it 
for a landing. 

The navigator and computer were 
unable to get adequate observations 
on the observatory, with the result 
that Hawley was forced at the last 
moment to change his course and 
attempt an angle approach. Riggs 
tensed himself as Mercer finally 
located the observatory, well off to 



one side — too far to permit a vertical 
descent. 

To the copilot’s surprise, Hawley 
did not ask the computer for an 
equation to express the optimum 
course of the Little Falls through the 
moon’s atmosphere to the ground. 
Instead he sat silently at the controls, 
listening to the co-ordinates Mercer 
snapped out from instant to instant. 
Riggs’ mind flew as he tried to work 
out the equation in his head, as 
Hawley was undoubtedly doing — the 
equation which would describe the 
parabolic curve that they were follow- 
ing through the murk. He marveled 
at the major’s confidence in his mental 
computations, descending as he was, 
to an objective that was completely 
shrouded in mists. He. felt the ship 
lay over on its side and waited tensely 
for the crash as it grounded. But 
Hawley dropped it to the muddy 
surface with scarcely a jar. In spite 
of himself, Riggs could not repress 
an ejaculation of relief and amaze- 
ment at the landing. 

He regretted it in an instant as 
Hawley shot him a twinkling glance, 
a glance that made his “Not bad for 
an old man, eh, Riggs ?” completely 
redundant. 

“No, sir,” Riggs replied obediently, 
glad to see the commander lead a 
small crew out to get the graphs and 
photographic magazines from the 
observatory. 

Riggs seethed inwardly at Hawley’s 
all-too-apparent condescension, wish- 
ing fitfully that he could talk to some- 
body about it. The old dope, proud 
of his mental calculation, was he ? 
Thought he was pretty good to hear 
a computer snap out three co-ordi- 
nates every five seconds and to trans- 
form them into a fourth-power para- 
bolic equation. Well, there was more 
than one man in the world who could 
do it, Riggs reflected. He had kept 
abreast of Hawley’s mental mathe- 
matics. If he hadn’t known they 
were making the grade, he would 
have taken those controls away. 
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major or no major. He stopped his 
annoyed reflections as Hawley stepped 
out of the air lock. 

"Let’s go, Riggs,” Hawley snapped, 
grinning a little. 

RIGGS climbed silently into his 
seat behind the board, pressed the 
take-off warning, and as soon as the 
others were strapped in, blasted the 
Little Falls savagely off the surface. 

Hawley seemed more disposed to 
talk than previously as they sped 
toward the second planet of the same 
sun. Feeling his oats, Riggs reflected, 
proud of that landing. 

“Well, there’s one thing about that 
last place, Riggs,” Hawley observed, 
"it had enough of an atmosphere to 
look a little like Earth.” He swung 
a leg nonchalantly over the arm of his 
seat. 

“Yes, sir,” Riggs got out, “but 
I’ve never seen quite so vicious a 
cloudburst as the one we landed in.” 

Hawley laughed. “That’s one of 
the places where a live observer 
would go mad in three months, 
right ?” 

"You bet,” Riggs replied, drawn 
into conversation in spite of himself. 
“Makes you feel kind of queer, do you 
know it,” he went on, "to go from 
planet to planet, and never see a 
sign of intelligent life ? Why, take a 
look at this system here. At least 
four of these nine planets could be 
inhabited, especially if the settlers 
were willing to do a little selective 
breeding. They all have oxygen 
atmospheres, their gravities are close 
to Earth’s, and temperatures and 
pressure aren’t impossible at all. 
You’d think they’d be inhabited." 

Hawley shook his head. “There’s 
too much prejudice against it. 
They’ll have to develop a new race. 
Those planets won’t be colonized 
from Earth, but as soon as the few 
colonies that are in existence now 
get going, they’ll start colonizing all 
over the Galaxy. They’ll have a 
heritage of pioneering behind them. 



not so much attachment to the place 
they live in. That’s what’s the 
matter with Earth. Population 
groups stagnated for so many thou- 
sands of years that the attractions of 
staying home are too great. You 
really can’t blame them.” 

Although Riggs was pleased to find 
that his superior could act and talk 
like an ordinary human being if given 
chance enough, he retained his re- 
solve to at least equal Hawley’s 
approach on the next landing he 
shot. Accordingly he approached 
the second planet of Rigel II at a 
sharp angle to the surface, and, like 
Hawley, requesting no predetermined 
equations from the computer, quickly 
set up a parabolic equation of the 
fifth power of the potential series 
to describe the course of the space- 
ship, and began the necessary mental 
substitutions and subtractions as he 
tried to determine how far the Little 
Falls was departing from the course 
he had set up. Almost subconsciously 
he could hear Mercer working his 
calculator, while Price called out the 
co-ordinates. That meant that Mer- 
cer didn’t trust him, that the navi- 
gator was substituting the co-ordin- 
ates that the Little Falls was cuting 
in an effort to determine whether 
Riggs was conforming to any general 
equation. 

In spite of the apparent doubts of 
the navigator, Riggs successfully 
landed the Little Falls without further 
aid from either the navigator or the 
computer than the co-ordinates that 
Price called. 

Hawley made absolutely no com- 
ment on the landing. The rather 
pointed silence of the computer and 
navigator, who both were well aware 
that the two pilots had performed 
remarkable feats of mental calcula- 
tion under extreme pressure, made it 
clear that all four in the control 
room realized that Riggs had accepted 
Hawley’s challenge. They realized 
Riggs was willing to match any feats 
of piloting the older man performed. 
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THE copilot was not to be dis- 
appointed. Shooting the next land- 
ing, on planet three of Rigel II, 
Hawley performed the almost im- 
possible feat of using only one steering 
jet until he laid the ship over on her 
side for the grounding. 

The strain, while hard on the two 
pilots, was worse on the computer 
and navigator." After a particularly 
spectacular exhibition of a spiral 
approach at high velocity by Hawley 
on planet seven of Rigel II, Mercer 
approached Riggs while Hawley was 
leading the service crew to the 
observatory. 

“Pardon me, captain," he said, 
saluting. “Perhaps I’m speaking out 
of turn, but this contest between you 
and Hawley is getting pretty ex- 
treme." He stopped and gulped, 
half expecting a severe reprimand. 
Riggs grimaced for a moment before 
he answered thp navigator. 

"You're right, Mercer," he finally 
said. “Hawley undoubtedly can do 
anything any pilot in the Patrol can. 
I don’t think he’s run out of tricks 
yet. I suppose I could match that 
one of mentally calculating a three- 
dimensional curve to a blind spot, 
but I’d like to do it alone, instead of 
with nine other guys behind me. I 
think I’ll call the whole thing off 
at the next landing.” 

“Yes, sir," Mercer murmured. “I 
hope you don’t think I’ve been im- 
pertinent, sir,” he half asked. 

“Oh, no, Mercer,” the copilot 
answered. “Hell, I don’t see how 
you guys have stood it this long. It’s 
damned lucky that the boys in the 
back end didn’t know what was going 
on. Some of them who don’t have 
space ratings would have gone nuts.” 

"That’s just it, captain,” Mercer 
said, a little smile forming in the 
corners of his mouth. “Price let on 
that yoil two were having a sort of 
contest, and Clark has gone half 
insane every time one or the other 
of you tried something harder. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad if you 



were just filling in co-ordinates on 
some curve equation I’d figured out 
for you, but this stuff of forming 
your own equation as you landed 
had them all scared. I don’t think 
I would have spoken if the men 
below hadn’t asked me to.” 

Riggs began to chuckle. "I though 
there was something a little screwy 
about this, Mercer,” he laughed. 
“You’ve been around too long to 
mind a little thing like this race we 
had. Well, you can pass on the 
word that it’s all over. I don’t want 
Hawley to know, though." 

“ Oh , sure, captain,” Mercer grinned. 
“I get it, all right.” 

APPROACHING the ninth and 
last planet of Rigel II, Riggs brought 
the Little Falls in at a sharp angle, as 
each man had done on the several 
previous occasions. He could see 
Hawley watching him with intense 
interest, trying to determine what 
kind of a three-dimensional curve 
Riggs would try to ride down. But 
the copilot held the Little Falls off 
until he was over the objective, and 
then lowered straight down, keeping 
his eyes fixed dead ahead on the 
visiplate to keep from seeing Haw- 
ley’s superior smile. The damned 
show - off, Riggs thought — grand- 
stander. He thinks he’s done some- 
thing. At least I’ve got enough 
sense to quit before one of us kills 
the whole crew. 

In spite of his determination not 
to show his feelings, Riggs all but 
exploded when the relieved Price 
offered comment on the landing, the 
first given since the contest had 
begun. 

“Sweet, captain,” Price said. 

Hawley seemed suddenly to choke, 
and coughed heavily several times, 
while Riggs knew his neck was 
turning a gaudy shade of purple. 

“Thanks,” the copilot finally 
croaked to the embarrassed Price, 
who knew he had put his foot in it. 

Hawley, ^realizing that Riggs had 
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quit, made no more fancy approaches 
on the next several landings. The 
routine of visiting various suns went 
on. But a series of events, culminat- 
ing in the landing on the tiny fifth 
planet of Bruno in Aquarius, dis- 
turbed Riggs greatly. 

The commander had not been his 
usual lofty, sarcastic self during his 
' previous watch. All of the other 
three in the control room had been 
the objects of wrathful flare-ups, 
over trivial occurrences. As the 
time for the landing on the little 
planet came closer, his nervousness 
and tenseness seemed to increase, 
and by the time the Little Falls was 
dropping toward the surface in its 
approach, his disposition had grown 
so short that he had practically ceased 
to speak to the others. 

Shooting the landing in his regular 
turn, Hawley’s approach was entirely 
conventional, dropping straight down 
from over his objective. But as the 
Little Falls lowered on drumming 
rockets, the ship swung from line, and 
the long succession of zeros with 
which Price had prefixed his altitude 
figures rapidly became numbers in- 
dicating that Hawley had badly 
botched the approach. Instead of 
'altering his approach into a sharp 
angle, and repeating his performances 
on the planets of Rigel II, the com- 
mander blasted the Little Falls back 
to altitude and started his approach 
once more, only to become badly con- 
fused again. This time he attempted 
to save the landing by converting it 
into an angle approach, but the tense 
Riggs, following the co-ordinates 
that Price was barking out, quickly 
realized that Hawley was still mess- 
ing the landing. 

The commander shook his head 
savagely and swore. He took his 
hands from the controls and snarled, 
“Take over !’’ to Riggs, who elected 
to blast back to altitude and try a 
straight approach to straightening 
out Hawley’s extremely incorrect 
position. 



The silence that reigned in the con- 
trol room after Riggs grounded the 
ship made those that had regularly 
occurred during the landings of the 
planets of Rigel II seem trifling. All 
four carefully kept their eyes averted 
to prevent what each knew would be 
the exchange of a knowing glance. 
Hawley made matters no easier by 
remaining in a surly and disgruntled 
mood, obviously disturbed over his 
clumsy mistake. 

The next landing was, by the tacit 
arrangement to alternate approaches, 
Riggs’; He found himself hoping 
that he would mess it slightly, and in 
spite of himself dropped the Little 
Falls a little heavily to the ground. 
Hawley did not seem cheered by this, 
but rather insulted. He said nothing, 
however, merely speared his unhappy 
copilot with a venomous eye. 

Contrary to what Riggs had ex- 
pected, Hawley’s next approach was 
excellent, in spite of the fact that it 
was made under extremely unfavor- 
able conditions of gravity and visi- 
bility. He had half expected Hawley 
to become confused again, remember- 
ing how easy it was to lose that keen 
edge of self-confidence and instan- 
taneous, doubt-free response neces- 
sary to land a spaceship on her 
rockets. The commander, while 
rather sullen, grounded the ship 
perfectly, and repeated the perform- 
ance three times thereafter in his turn. 

The copilot found himself worrying 
long before they headed back for 
Earth, what he would report to the 
board of examiners. One bad landing 
was usually enough to cause at least 
a complete examination of the case, 
Riggs knew, even in the case of young 
pilots, and in Hawley’s instance, he 
felt sure, any report of loss of con- 
fidence might suffice to cost the aging 
pilot his space rating. 

THE BAD approach had quite 
completely broken down what cama- 
raderie had grown up between the 
two pilots, and Hawley rarely spoke 
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to Riggs outside the line of duty. 
Shortly before they headed back for 
Earth, however, the two were to- 
gether in the projection room, eyes 
riveted to the screen as a roll of film 
exposed at the observatory last visited 
was run through the projector. 

The two sat in silence as the screen 
indicated the fixed positions of the 
stars in space and the irregular zig- 
zagging of the three planets of the 
same sun as caught by the robot eye 
of the telescope. Suddenly a tiny 
point of light appeared where none 
had been before, instantly noted by 
both men, trained observers as they 
were. 

“Nova,” they said in quick unison. 

Riggs cut the motor, and backed the 
film up, running it through one frame 
at a time. "There it is,” he said. 
“First photographically detectable 
one hundred and four days after that 
observatory was serviced.” He 
started the projector again and the 
two watched the image of the nova 
grow rapidly, then fade with as- 
tounding suddenness. 

“Umph,” Hawley grunted. “That 
was a quicky. How long did it last ?” 

Riggs was reading the date on the 
frame. “Four hundred and twenty 
terrestrial days between appearance 
and disappearance, photographically, 
but it was really quicker than that. 
It had sunk to the twentieth magni- 
tude in two hundred days, more or 
less. Sort of looks like Hunter’s hypo- 
thesis might be correct, doesn’t it ?” 

Hawley shook his head slowly as 
the rest of the reel ran through the 
projector without event. “I don’t 
know. I’m not up on nova theory. 
I stick fairly close to home, with this 
navigational theory. That’s my chief 
interest. He switched on the lights 
in the tiny projection room. “I sup- 
pose I’ll be teaching twelve months in 
the year pretty soon,” he observed, 
not looking at Riggs. 

The copilot jumped a little. That 
was dangerous talk. He said nothing, 
playing safe. 



“What d'ya think about that ?” 
Hawley demanded, his black eyes 
snapping at Riggs. 

“Why, I don’t know, sir,” he re- 
plied. "If you like teaching that 
well, I’m sure it’s the thing to do.” 

“Don’t play dumb, Riggs,” Hawley 
snapped. “You know what I’m talk- 
ing about. They may take my space 
rating away.” 

Again the copilot kept a reserved 
silence. 

“Well,” the commander demanded, 
“don’t you think they will ?" 

Riggs shook his head and swallowed 
before answering. “I couldn’t say, 
sir. I thought that was all up to the 
examiner. I see no reason — ” he 
started to say, then cut it off. 

Hawley smiled nastily at him. 
“You aren’t kidding me, Riggs,” he 
said. “I know you’re the examiner 
here. What you report will decide 
what the board of examiners does. 
Isn’t that right ?” 

Riggs said nothing. 

“Oh, all right, I know you can’t 
say anything, but you don’t fool me 
a minute. Conklin is about as subtle 
as a crutch. He picked you because 
I gave you the highest marks in 
theory. That doddering old walrus.” 
He laughed a little bitterly. “Well, I 
suppose it had to come sometime. I 
had visions of keeping that rating till 
I was forty. I’d only have to pass 
four more,” he said, almost pleading. 

Riggs still made no comment, 
packing the film into its cans. 

“I can’t understand what went 
wrong with that landing,” the older 
man said. "I must have been think- 
ing about something else. After all, 
I never had a bit of trouble with all 
those angle shots on Rigel II.” He 
looked inquiringly at Riggs, but the 
copilot gave him no encouragement. 

“All right, all right,” Hawley said 
wearily, “be a good little soldier." 
He walked to the door, leaving Riggs 
standing by the projector. “But 
don’t you try to kid me,” Hawley 
said, hand on the knob. “I know 
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you've been laying for me ever since 
we started this patrol. You’re still 
hot about the way I treated you in 
class, aren’t you ? Sure you are, you 
ungrateful pup !” He yanked the 
door open and stepped through it 
before Riggs could deny the accusa- 
tion. 

Riggs stood beside the projector, 
automatically disconnecting the leads, 
half glad that he hadn’t had a chance 
to deny Hawley’s charge of carrying 
a grudge. He wasn’t quite sure that 
it wasn’t true, after all. He still 
didn’t know what he should do about 
his report as examiner. Hawley had 
undoubtedly badly botched a land- 
ing. He had become confused, what 
was worse, and given up. But on 
the other side was the fact that he 
had successfully completed several 
extremely difficult approaches prior 
to his poor one, and made several 
good routine landings after it. It 
was a problem. 

BACK ON EARTH, with the Little 
Falls patrol completed without fur- 
ther incident, or further conversation 
with Hawley, Riggs had two days 
before the meeting of the board of 
examiners to complete his report. 
He went before the board, finally, 
with very mixed emotions, and very 
uncertain of his decision. 

The three members of the tribunal 
sat in solemn dignity at a long table 
at one end of the chamber. Hawley 
had arrived before Riggs, and he 
showed no surprise when his copilot 
entered. Riggs tried to compose 
himself, mentally dreading the 
moment he would have to stand up, 
now a mere second lieutenant, and 
hold typewritten sheets of paper in 
his hand as he read his report. He 
cursed his trembling fingers, knowing 
they would reveal themselves in the 
fluttering of his papers as he tried 
to read. 

Major General Conklin, officiating 
for the board, cleared his throat and 



rumbled, "Lieutenant Riggs, please 
take the floor.” 

Riggs stood up, leaning against the 
edge of the table to conceal his shak- 
ing knees. "Yes, sir,” he said, trying 
to mask the quaver in his voice. Out 
of the corner of his eye he could see 
Major Hawley’s superior smile. 

Commander Conklin growled again, 
"As examiner aboard the Little Falls, 
will you please give your report on 
any members of the crew who were 
up for their space ratings ?” 

Riggs saluted wordlessly, and 
steeled himself to begin. "Besides 
myself there was only one other pilot 
aboard the Little Falls, sir,” he said, 
"and that was Major Hawley. Major 
Hawley demonstrated to my satisfac- 
tion his complete understanding of all 
the details of piloting a rocketship and 
his excellent theoretical knowledge 
of the piloting of the same.” 

He could hear a sigh of expelled 
breaths as every man present noted 
his slight emphasis of the word 
theoretical. Dictaphones hummed 
softly as his words were recorded. 

"However,” Riggs continued, 
"Major Hawley, in spite of perform- 
ing what amounted to feats of piloting 
ability, became badly confused on 
one landing, so confused, in fact, that 
he turned the controls over to me. 
Subsequently he landed five times 
perfectly. Gentlemen," he said, "I 
am unable to account for Major 
Hawley’s sudden lapse. Considera- 
tions of his advanced age, as far as 
piloting goes, makes it seem likely 
that he might be expected to experi- 
ence difficulty, progressively more 
difficulty as he gets older. However, 
his ability to handle the ship with no 
apparent effort on all other occasions, 
and the fact that he did not seem to 
lose confidence in himself after his 
unsuccessful approach, seem to indi- 
cate further examination by this 
board. 

“I feel morally certain that Major 
Hawley’s lapse was due to some 
temporary physiological difficulty 
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which passed unnoticed by him and 
which is either very unlikely to recur, 
or can be simply corrected. There- 
fore, instead of recommending that 
Major Hawley show cause why he 
should not be deprived of his rating, 
as might seem indicated, I recommend 
that he be given a complete physical 
and psychological examination by the 
board, and that if nothing is found 
wrong, his rating be extended another 
year.” 

RIGGS sat down, feeling a little 
better about his report. It had gone 
off rather well, he thought, and he 
was sure he was right. Hawley 
wasn’t through yet. Maybe next 
year, or the year after, but not this 
year. 

Commander Conklin made no com- 
ment on Riggs’ report other than to 
send an orderly to pick up the typed 
sheets. He “harrumphed” again 
and slowly said, “Major Hawley, 
your report, please.” 

This was a complete surprise to 
Riggs. He had expected at the most 
that Hawley would be given a chance 
to defend himself against any detri- 
mental evidence presented by Riggs, 
but a report from his former com- 
mander was unexpected. 

The small man stood up, very 
straight and martial in appearance, 
his black eyes snapping, his face 
otherwise expressionless. “I report 
that the board’s original presenti- 
ments with regard to Lieutenant 
Riggs were completely justified. 
Besides showing great native ability 
as a pilot, he has shown great tact in 
handling a delicate situation, and a 
levelheadedness that compels me to 
recommend him for the promotion 
you gentlemen had in mind.” He 



sat down, likewise not giving his 
erstwhile companion a glance. 

Riggs, overjoyed at Hawley’s 
report, felt that his cup was run- 
ning over. He expected Conklin to 
mumble an acceptance of the reports, 
but to his great surprise the com- 
mander suddenly called his name 
again. Riggs stood up. 

“In view of certain extenuating 
circumstances known to the board,” 
Conklin began almost self - con- 
sciously, "we find it necessary to 
reject your report in the form it now 
stands. . Major Hawley is hereby 
certified for a space rating for one 
year without further examination. 
Meeting adjourned.” 

Bo Riggs got stiffly to his feet, the 
bottom of his stomach apparently 
somewhere near his knees as he 
struggled to walk out with an un- 
concerned air. Hawley got up, too, 
and walked out at his side. 

As they reached the corridor, but 
before the examiners had begun to 
file out, Hawley tapped his junior on 
the shoulder. “Look here, Riggs,” 
he said, smiling a genuine smile at 
last. “You’ve got most of the 
makings of a good officer. There’s 
only one thing you’ll have to combat.” 
“Yes, sir,” Riggs said wretchedly, 
knowing nothing else to say in his 
confusion. 

“Yes, sir,” mimicked Hawley. “The 
trouble with you, Riggs,” he went on, 
“is that you’re too damned naive. I’m 
almost insulted to think that you 
believed I really botched that landing 
that badly. Don't you know a put- 
up job when you see one ?” 

He grinned evilly and walked away, 
while the incipient Captain Riggs 
alternately knifed him mentally in 
the back and blessed the day he was 
born. 



EPISODE ON DHEE MINOR 

The local natives weren’t exactly immortal, but 
on the other hand they didn’t exactly die — ! 

' By Harry Walton 



I NSIDE the low sheet-metal com- 
missary building of the space 
post known on the Inter- 
planetary Relations & Commerce 
Commission’s roster as No. 291, Oliver 
Blakston grumbled within his air 
helmet — where, to be sure, there was 
nobody to hear him grumble but him- 
self. All space-post factors grumbled, 
as a matter of traditional right. Be- 
sides, it helped to pass the time 
between customers, and when these 
number only a score of prospectors, a 
dozen Martian spore gatherers and 
looth wool shearers, and one aged, 
slightly senile fugitive from justice, 
there is plenty of time to pass. 

"Why in the name of thirty Plu- 
tonian devils I stay here, I don’t 
know. I’ve seniority enough to pick 
a dozen better posts. On colonies 
where you can breathe air that didn’t 
come out of a can, and eat food that 
doesn’t taste like it was dragged out 
of Old Faithful. This time,” he swore, 
"I’m quitting. Six days more and 
I’m pulling out of this stinking 

sulphur hole ” 

He’d said it before, he knew. He 
always asked himself the same 
question, arrived at the same decision, 
just before the monthly supply ship 
arrived. And when it dad, inevitably 
he found too many things to clean up 
before he could leave, and would 
grumblingly announce that he had 
decided to stay “just one danged 
month more.” Spacemen grinned 
when he said that. He’d stayed “ one 
danged month more” for eight years 
now. But this time, so help him, he 
meant it. 

One by one he polished the shiny 
little oxygen cylinders comprising the 
most important item of his trading 



stock, cursing all the while the tarnish 
and corrosion wrought by this alien 
atmosphere. A blend of nasty gases 
that smelled jilst as bad if lumped 
under one name — hydrogen sulphide. 
You smelled the characteristic rotten- 
egg odor thirty-two hours a day — 
and the day of Dhee Minor was just 
thirty-two hours long. The smell 
seeped through air conditioning and 
filtering systems, past double-seamed 
metal walls and lucite helmets, 
through rubber, cloth and glass. The 
atmosphere was poisonous, but the 
odor itself was demoralizing. It had 
been years since Blakston had seen a 
hen's egg, but he knew that never 
again would he be able to swallow a 
mouthful of one. 

He grumbled about the smell, 
swore sulphurously at every spot of 
tarnish which he painstakingly 
rubbed bright. But his grumbling was 
automatic by now and had little to 
do with his thoughts. Mentally he 
was counting the full cylinders on 
hand, noting the number of empty 
returns, estimating what quantity he 
should stock of this article and that 
for trade throughout the coming 
month. He used no notes, made no 
errors. His mind was an orderly file 
that would empty itself of non- 
essentials the moment current orders 
had been filled. 

Bending over the oxy-cylinders, he 
felt the scrape of the door being 
opened, heard the characteristic 
shuffle of an Ootlandah, and looked 
up to recognize Queel, a native of the 
planetoid and one of the reasons 
Blakston always stayed "one danged 
month more.” 

Properly speaking, this wasn’t 
Queel. Queel had died six and a half 
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minutes after Blakston first met him 
six years ago. This was a remote 
descendant of that Queel, and a less 
remote descendant of the Queel 
Blakston had seen two days ago. 
Literally, Blakston had never laid 
eyes upon the Ootlandah who now 
waddled into the commissary and 
stopped, quivering as though blown 
by an invisible breeze, before the long 
thurkwood counter. 

THE CASUAL EYE would have 
described Queel as a perambulating 
vegetable. An elongated oat grain, 
enormously magnified to the size of a 
small Earth man, would have looked 
like Queel — or like any other Oot- 
landah, for that matter. Spacemen 
marveled that Blakston could tell 
the natives apart. Queel was curi- 
ously bearded ; his whiskers sprouted 
up from his waist and fringed his 
tiny, gourdlike head like the calyx of 
some fantastic blossom. He had two 
little eyes and a mere slit of mouth, 
yet so flexible were his internal organs 
that he could imitate human speech 
to a nicety, although in a reedy tone. 
Furthermore, hours spent listening to 
Blakston’s reading of books, news- 
papers and space-post communica- 
tions had given Queel an immense and 
sometimes startling vocabulary, which 
he enjoyed using in unique fashion. 

"Queel the elder respectfully salutes 
you,” chirped the native. The atmos- 
phere carried the sound, and Blakston 
heard it well enough, for his helmet 
was fitted with air-tight sound dia- 
phragms as well as the conventional 
radio communicator. 

Blakston grunted amiably. “Queel 
the elder” was a stock phrase, indicat- 
ing that the individual now present 
had lived out more than one half of 
his normal life span. It was a 
courtesy appreciated by Ootlandahs 
to acknowledge the information. 

"For a can of apcots," Queel went 
on in a businesslike tone, “I have to 
exchange two large Keela-fungi. Is 
trade okey dokey ?’’ 



Blakston smacked his lips. A real 
treat at any time, Keela mushrooms 
were a delightful change from canned 
food. “Trade is done," he said grate- 
fully, and walked out to find his part 
of the bargain, two enormous puffy 
parasols, lying beside the doorstep 
where Queel had left them. Blakston 
grinned at the characteristic pride of 
the Ootlandah, who had plainly 
carried them thus far, perhaps for 
miles, but who, for no amount of 
“apcots,” would have let himself be 
seen in the act of burden. 

Blakston brought the Keela in and 
shoved them into the desulphiding 
chamber to be ready for supper. He 
selected a large can of apricots, added, 
by way of bonus, a strip of tough 
licorice from an air-tight glass jar, 
and passed both to Queel, whose 
whiskers quivered with delight at the 
gift. 

“Am most thankful,” he squeaked. 
“But regret imminent passing which 
you will have to witness- - Look 
out !” 

The warning was timely, and 
Blakston instantly made ready by 
whisking a handy cloth over the 
stock on the counter. The Ootlandah 
shook himself, his tiny green-rimmed 
eyes mournful. Then, with a sudden 
upheaval of energy and to the ac- 
companiment of a sound much like a 
sneeze but signally more violent in 
effect, he shivered himself asunder. 
The oatman, whiskers and all, dis- 
integrated to a fine dust that settled 
slowly to the floor. Blakston waited 
patiently for the miracle he had seen 
a hundred times but still found 
fascinating. 

From the center of the little pile of 
yellow powder sprouted a small 
yellow pod, rapidly expanding like a 
toy balloon. Swiftly it assumed 
larger proportions, prickled with 
growing whiskers, grew reedy little 
legs with flapping pads of feet. 
Within sixty seconds there stood 
complete an exact replica of the 
deceased Queel. This explosive life 
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cycle completed, the newborn spoke. 

‘‘Queel the younger salutes you !” 

BLAKSTON again grunted ack- 
nowledgment. Queel the younger 
would find that sufficient, as his 
ancestors had before him. For this 
Queel possessed all the accumulated 
memories of hundreds of his direct 
forbears. For all his fragility— he 
weighed scarcely twenty pounds 
Earth gravity, and not a tenth of 
that on this tiny world — Queel was a 
trumph of evolution. He was, in his 
own way, immortal. 

"There is news,” continued the 
native. "Approaching from sunward 
is great looth. Beware, man friend !” 

Blakston thanked him, inwardly 
smiling at Queel’s melodramatic man- 
ner. But the warning was bom of the 
Ootlandah’s not unfounded fear of 
the genus loothaguri, which might be 
described as an acre of animal with 
but one characteristic — an appetite. 
The factQr himself felt no anxiety at 
the approach of one of these weird 
creatures, for the space post’s electri- 
cal fences could turn aside a dozen 
of them. 

Then came an apprehension that 
made Blakston wrinkle his nose in 
anticipation — the fear that the looth 
might get on the cleared landing 
field and be crisped in the rocket 
blasts of the supply ship. That had 
happened once, and the odor of 
burned wool, feathers, and flesh was 
still vivid in his memory ; like the 
sulphide, it defied masks and air 
purifiers. During that month, more 
than ever before, he had come close 
to resigning his post. 

He frowned therefore over this 
remote but ghastly possibility. Hard 
as it was to imagine the smelly air of 
Dhee Minor made more obnoxious, 
grim experience had proven it could 
be done. He decided to force the 
ship’s crew to fence the landing field 
against such eventualities in the 
future. 

“Having reason to depart,” com- 



mented Queel, “shall now do so. But 
listen 1” 

Blakston listened, fuming at the 
necessity for air-tight sound dia- 
phragms, which always muffled sound 
a bit and now kept him deaf to what- 
ever had attracted Queel’s attention. 

“Is sound of ship landing,” supplied 
that worthy. And indeed Blakston 
heard it almost that moment — the 
thin whistle set up by the ship’s 
plunge into Dhee’s atmosphere, the 
distant roar of its barking blast. He 
breathed a prayer that it might miss 
the looth. 

“Funny,” he said. “The supply 
ship’s early — it’s not due for six days.” 

“Is no supply ship,” remarked 
Queel positively. Blakston frowned 
his doubt, yet his own ears promptly 
confirmed the Ootlandah. The supply 
ship’s landing screech was of a 
different timbre, its rocket blasts 
heavier, more sonorous. Blakston 
tore his binoculars off their peg, ran 
outdoors, and leveled them on the 
sky just over the landing field. A 
faint streak of golden-red flame, 
dimmed by the hot globe of the sun, 
flashed across his field of vision. The 
ship was down, out of sight behind 
the forest fringe, where the sun itself 
would sink before many more min- 
utes. Blakston went back inside. 

FIVE minutes passed. For the 
third time he polished the long 
counter, patiently busied himself with 
rearranging the oxygen tanks. The 
visitors would come, he told himself. 
Anyone who landed on Dhee Minor 
would come first of all to the space 
post. It was not only common 
sense, but unchanging precedent. On 
the opposite side of the counter 
Queel waited also, forgotten his an- 
nounced intention of being off — for 
the Ootlandah was blessed with a 
huge share of human curiosity. 

He stiffened, whiskers quivering, 
as footsteps thudded swiftly on the 
path outside. A man materialized 
suddenly on the threshold, bulky in 
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spacesuit, huge in comparison to 
Blakston. A second figure appeared 
.behind him, and both, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, entered the store. 
Blakston switched on his helmet 
phone, knowing that their suits 
would hardly be equipped with 
sound diaphragms, and offered routine 
greeting, to which both responded 
surlily. 

“We’re required to have a record 
of your landing,” Blakston went on. 
“The I. R. C. C. requests all visitors 
to register. After that I’m at your 
service.” 

“Planetary patrol,” growled the 
smaller man, flashing a badge on the 
back of one glove. “Official business. 
Get your men together and we’ll 
explain it to the lot of you.” 

“Men ?” Blakston laughed. "I’m 
all there is, so far as the space post goes. 
There are a few chaps running around 
out there, God knows where — ’’ 

The laugh faded before sudden, 
chilling suspicion. Planetary patrol- 
men, with a complete, space-post 
roster on board their ship, should 
know there was no staff at 291. 

“That suits us !” An unpleasant 
grin overspread the gross features of 
the bigger man. “Makes it easier. 
All we want is oxygen and chow — 
lots of it and quick. Where is it ?” 

Blakston’s glance switched to the 
smaller man, a dark, bushy-browed 
individual with a face as lean and 
pointed as an animal’s. His hand 
snapped up, cradling the butt of a 
proton gun whose needle-slim barrel 
fell in line with Blakston’s chest. 
“You heard him,” he said. "Get 
the stuff.” His flat voice was ex- 
pressionless — and as deadly — as the 
warning burr of a rattlesnake. 

Hot and cold chills of fury rippled 
down Blakston’s spine. To be robbed 
— of oxygen ! The law required him 
to give it free of charge to anybody 
who lacked means of payment, and 
that was one thing. But to be robbed 
of it at the point of a gun — He 
trembled with impotent rage as he 



selected two full cylinders and thum- 
ped them down upon the counter. 

"Take them !” he said briefly, 
furiously. “Get out !” 

The burly man guffawed. “He 
doesn’t get the idea, Chet. You ex- 
plain it while I show him — ” He 
swept Blakston aside as though 
brushing a beetle off his suit and 
began pawing through the stacks of 
cylinders, tossing empty ones to the 
floor, putting full ones on the counter, 
until the shelves were bare. 

Blakston fumed at this treatment 
of his precious stock. Only the 
smaller man’s proton gun kept him 
from assaulting the other. 

“I gave you full ones,” he gritted. 
“It’s more than you deserve. Get 
out !” 

“Aw, tell him, Chet,” urged the big 
man as he worked. “Tell him we’re 
taking all of them — ” 

All ! The word dinned its fury and 
its import into Blakston’s brain, an 
unbelievable and ghastly nightmare. 
To steal a single flask of the life- 
sustaining gas was the one crime 
blacker than murder on these airless 
worlds. Oxygen, out here, was the 
common currency of humanity, price- 
less as fife itself. Even outlaws 
respected ' the unwritten law that 
■exempted a man’s oxygen from theft. 

“Listen to me !” He made futile, 
clawing efforts to stop the giant, who 
was now strapping the full cylinders 
together. “The supply ship isn’t due 
for a week — and there are men out 
there who’ll be coming here for 
oxygen. Sometimes their tanks are 
almost empty ; sometimes they’re so 
far gone I have to hook the new tank 
on for them. That’s what those 
flasks mean to them when—” 

The giant shoved him sprawling, 
and began to lead food into a burden 
net, clearing entire shelves at a 
sweep. The load was a tremendous 
one, yet no more than a strong man 
could carry, gravity on Dhee Minor 
being of the slightest. 

Blakston turned to the smaller 
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man. Whatever the two did, this one 
would dictate. But even as he spoke, 
Blakston felt the futility of any appeal 
to those merciless, reptile-cold eyes. 

“Leave us four flasks at least — 
they’ll do if the ship comes on time. 
Leave four, and I swear I won’t say 
a word about you. But leave four — ” 

The giant grinned with evil humor, 
“You won’t be needing no oxygen. 
We will. We aim to put a lot of 
room between us and Reinmuth 
before we shut off our jets.” 

Reinmuth ! The word blasted all 
hope in one black instant. These 
were convicts, by some incredible 
chance escaped from the penal colony 
of that tiny planetoid. That was 
why they had landed here, seeking 
food and oxygen to stock their 
stolen ship for a dash to the outer 
planets. Once beyond Jupiter, no 
patrol in space could lay a finger on 
them. 

The smaller man cursed in that 
queer, toneless voice of his. 

“Aw, what’s the difference if he 
knows ?” whined the giant. “I tell 
you the whole lousy space-pill will 
go like a fistful of dry hay. That red 
stuff out there is like gunpowder. 
We dip our rockets here and there 
when we pull out, and nothing can 
put out the fireworks.” 

AN UNCONTROLLABLE shud- 
der swept Blakston. They meant to 
fire the planet ! He knew of the 
disasters of ’35 and ’87 — holocausts 
that had swept two thirds of this 
tiny world and left only blazing 
stubble and charred death in their 
wake. Meteors, red-hot from their 
fall through the atmosphere, had 
started those. The planetoid’s thick 
growth of vegetation had done the 
rest — for living stuff, here on Dhee 
Minor, was built of inflammable 
oxygen compounds, as combustible as 
a match head and similarly carrying 
within itself the oxygen necessary 
to complete combustion. A fire of 
art}' kind was forbidden by law ; 



food was precooked, or, here at 
the space post, electrically baked. 
The entire planetoid was a tinderbox. 

The convicts’ plan was simple 
enough — and perfect from their point 
of view, thought Blakston bitterly. 
They would create a tragedy here 
that would effectively cover their 
trail, sacrificing a world to gain 
their own ends. Safe in their ship, 
they had only to fly low and allow 
the flames from their ship’s jets to 
touch a few tree fronds here and 
there. Set alight in three or four 
places, Dhee Minor this time would 
burn completely, a pitiful little star 
ablaze for a few hours — and forever 
after dead. The very atmosphere 
would bum once the oxygen re- 
leased from burning vegetation made 
that possible. Martians and Earth- 
men and Ootlandahs, every living 
soul on the planetoid would be 
doomed — Queel’s people even more 
swiftly than the others, for theirs 
was that same highly inflammable 
lifestuff so characteristic of this 
world. 

All this sped through Blakston’s 
mind in a moment, and it was as 
though it wound up a spring within 
him — a spring that snapped sud- 
denly unto furious action, as much 
out of his own control as though 
he were, for an instant, two indivi- 
duals. He leaped suddenly at the 
smaller man, knocked the deadly 
proton gun from his hand, and in a 
paroxysm of fury clawed at the 
convict’s airsuit as though he could 
rip the fabric apart with his bare 
hands. With the advantages of 
surprise and weight, he might have 
downed his antagonist, had not huge 
hands grappled him from behind, 
closed viciously around his chest, 
dragged him struggling and kicking 
from his prey. He was jerked back- 
ward, pinned against the counter 
by a huge fist. The smaller man 
picked up his proton gun and leveled 
it — death in his stare. 

“Is most evil to kill man friend,” 
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piped a voice suddenly. “Not to be 
allowed, I regret.” 

The convicts whirled upon Queel, 
whom they had ignored thus far, 
probably in the belief that he was 
some outlandish plant. The giant, 
recovering himself, laughed harshly. 

"Hell — it’s nothing but a native. 
He can’t hurt us.” 

But the ferret-faced man, his nerves 
lashed raw, squeezed the trigger of 
his weapon. A proton blast whirled 
hotly from the gun’s muzzle — a 
barrage capable of powdering steel 
plate at close range. Queel disinte- 
grated instantly. Y ellow dust drifted, 
settled swiftly to the floor. 

Almost indifferently, Blakston felt 
himself being trussed to a ceiling post, 
his hands hastily tied together be- 
hind the rough timber. He wondered 
dully why they troubled to secure 
him instead of blasting him as they 
had Queel, but his mind refused to 
ponder the question. Instead a 
hundred irrelevant thoughts came 
to remind him of events long past, 
of the day he had met Queel, of the 
many favors they had done one 
another, of the strange but genuine 
comradeship which had grown be- 
tween him and the native. So com- 
pelling were the memories evoked by 
the settling of that handful of yellow 
dust there on the thurkwood floor 
that he scarcely felt the convict’s 
hands upon him. 

A sense of strangulation, a dull 
thudding in his temples, the rattling 
suck of dead air in his throat, 
snatched him back to the present. 
The smaller man was gone, the giant 
even now leaving ; he swore as he 
stumbled over a looth-shearer’s crook 
that had fallen across the threshold 
during Blakston’s scuffle with the 
other convict. Then he was gone, 
and Blakston faced the empty door- 
way, strangely blurred in his sight. 

There was a mighty singing in his 
ears, and his breath was quick, 
furiously quick, but it brought him 
no air. And then he knew why. 



His tank cock had been turned, the 
precious oxygen shut off from his 
helmet. Impossible for his hands, 
bound behind him as they were, 
to reach that all-important little 
handle just over his right shoulder. 
Even the strength to struggle was 
fast ebbing away from him ; he was 
rapidly sinking into a coma from 
which there would be no awakening. 
Only as velvet fingers of blackness 
closed about him did that agonized 
retching for breath cease. 

HE CAME to his senses with a 
dull booming in his ears. His skull 
throbbed painfully, but there was 
air in his helmet and he gulped it in 
deep, gasping breaths. With return- 
ing memory came astonishment at 
finding himself alive. 

He had been clumsily cut free ; the 
cords still dangled from his wrists. 
Somebody had turned on his oxygen 
— the giant convict, perhaps ? In- 
stinctively Blakston glanced at his 
oxygen gauge. Less than an hour’s 
supply was left him ; small wonder 
they hadn’t thought it worth while 
to snatch the almost-empty tank 
from him. An hour to live, to fight 
— or to die in. 

His rate of breathing settled back 
to normal, but the hollow booming 
he had first heard on awakening 
grew louder. Suddenly he knew it 
for what it was — the ceremonial 
drums and tambourines of the Oot- 
landahs, used only in solemn, secret 
rites or in grave crises. 

He stumbled to the doorway, 
almost tripped over the looth-shearer’s 
crook. Hesitating just an instant, 
he snatched it up, then ran out to 
stare down the steep trail that led 
from the commissary down to the 
landing field. The sky was already 
gray with dusk, the sun out of sight, 
yet a reddish glow lighted the sky 
ahead, and, as if to confirm its dread 
message, black smoke smudged the 
forest skyline. Fire ! 

Dhee Minor’s death warrant was 
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written in that flare of crimson light. 
The men from Reinmuth had kindled 
the forest while passing through it 
on their way to their ship. Blakston 
watched with thudding heart as a 
gigantic flame was sucked up into the 
sky, crimson as blood. Beside it 
another forest giant caught, blazed 
into a glory of green fire that writhed 
in virescent streamers heavenward. 
In Blakston’s helmet surged a grow- 
ing roar as that fiery surf gained in 
strength and volume. 

He forsook the path in order to 
circle the burning area. Through the 
soft darkness of the forest, already 
flickering with fantastic coloured 
shadows, he ran. Emerging, he 
overlooked the well-cleared landing 
field, now starkly illuminated by the 
prismatic radiance of the blazing 
forest. 

A ship lay there, lifeless and un- 
guarded. The men from Reinmuth 
were nowhere visible, but farther 
along the forest fringe, outlined in 
red and green and purple of the 
flames, were perhaps a score of 
dancing, leaping Ootlandahs, tragic 
little clowns in motley of light and 
shadow. From them arose a faint 
hooting chorus, a thrumming of 
gourd drums which they beat above 
their heads with pipestem arms. 
Blakston started toward them, into 
the dark shadows directly ahead. 
Something brushed against hishelmet. 

A prehensile finger of flesh rose 
from the earth before him, a slender 
living rope that instantly whipped 
about his waist. A second questing 
tentacle almost wrenched the looth- 
shearer’s crook from his hands. IJe 
lost his footing, screamed as the thing 
pulled him relentlessly into the blotch 
of blackness which he had mistaken 
for shadow. 

The looth ! He was being pulled 
under it, under that vast fleshy 
blanket where a million mouths 
waited — toothless mouths -whose cor- 
rosive digestive juices could dissolve 
bone, gristle, rubber, metal and glass. 

3 



Not a whole squadron of proton 
gunners could rescue him once he 
was under that suffocating mass. 

His fingers tightened desperately 
upon the crook, found the switch and 
pressed it. A pale-blue electrical dis- 
charge appeared along the slender 
electrode. He swung it madly, lash- 
ing out against stubborn tentacles, 
scourging the senseless flesh of the 
creature with the one thing it feared 
and shrank from — a stinging but 
harmless high-tension current gener- 
ated by a battery and induction coil 
in the handle of the crook. 

Pseudopods fell away before the 
electrode, dropped him on the leafless 
stubble of ground over which the 
looth had fed. He lay there gasping, 
sobbing for breath, his chest a vast 
ache where the tentacle had coiled 
about him. It was fully a minute 
before he felt able to stand. 

The looth had backed a few yards 
away by then, as he could tell by an 
occasional upflung pseudopod limned 
against the fire’s glare. The thump- 
ings and the hootings of Ootlandahs 
seemed redoubled, and he realized 
that they were standing their ground, 
facing their traditional enemy at close 
quarters instead of fleeing from it as 
they were wont to do. But why, and 
under whose leadership, were the 
timid creatures defying the dreaded 
looth ? 

A HUMAN CRY whirled Blakston 
about. From the forest, from a point 
midway between him and the Oot- 
landahs, it came. And then he saw 
the men from Reinmuth again, trap- 
ped there at the flaming forest’s 
edge by that deadly living blockade 
which lay between them and their 
ship — the looth. That was the 
purpose of the drumming and the 
hooting — to keep the great beast 
where it was, a wall of living flesh 
against which even proton guns were 
helpless. But how, marveled Blak- 
ston, had the Ootlandahs grasped the 
situation, understood the danger of 
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letting the convicts reach their ship, 
and so promptly acted to prevent it ? 
The looth had been providentially 
near, but only genius had turned it to 
this purpose, only courage defeated 
the traditional terror all Ootlandahs 
had for the beasts. 

Driven by fire behind, the convicts 
were running toward Blakston, in- 
tending to circle the looth and so 
reach the landing field. For a 
moment Blakston thought of inter- 
cepting them — and being blasted to 
death for his pains. He had no 
weapons — the crook was useless 
against proton guns. And once past 
the looth and in their ship, the 
convicts could set a dozen fires all 
over the planetoid. 

They were still fifty yards away, 
sprawling and stumbling over brush 
and deadwood with their burdens of 
food and oxygen. Could he, wondered 
Blakston, reach the other "end” of 
the looth in time to join the Ootlan- 
dahs in forcing the ungainly beast 
back and keep it blocking the 
convicts path ? 

He sprang forward, brandishing 
the crook as professional wool shearers 
did, opening a gap amid those 
questing tentacles. In one six-foot 
jump he gained the looth’s back and 
scrambled away from the animal’s 
side. The pseudopods could reach 
only a few feet back, forming as they 
did a fringe about the huge, squat 
body. Paradoxically, he was safer 
here than on the ground. 

The looth’s wool, prized in com- 
merce, was thick and resilient under- 
foot, a carpet over a firm floor of 
flesh. He ran swiftly over it, toward 
the squealing Ootlandahs, who for all 
their noise were now slowly falling 
back before the looth’s stolid advance. 
And every foot of that retreat in turn 
shortened the distance that lay 
between the convicts and their ship. 

But they, hampered by oxygen 
flasks and the burden net, made hard 
going of it through the dense under- 
brush. Blakston chuckled madly and 



plunged on. The looth, he observed, 
was no less than a hundred yards 
long and fifty wide — a little over an 
acre in size. It surged forward 
suddenly as a gust of wind blew the 
hot breath of the fire upon it. The 
Ootlandahs, who had been standing 
in a clear swath of ground that was 
the feeding trail of the beast, turned 
and fled. 

Blakston cursed, and, having 
reached the "end” of the beast, laid 
about him with the charged crook. 
Tentacles writhed and disappeared 
before it. He applied the electrode 
directly to the looth’s back. Sparks 
snarled through the thick wool to the 
flesh beneath. The looth quivered, 
jerked blindly back from the stinging 
pain, reluctantly retreated to again 
bar the convict’s path. Blakston felt 
a thrill of savage satisfaction. Now 
let the murderers try to escape ! 

The smaller convict dropped his 
burden, ran back through the scrubby 
growth a little way, a grotesque 
gnome in the fantastic firelight. He 
stopped, rested his proton gun in 
tree crotch for better aim. The 
narrow beam sheared past Blakston, 
followed an instant later by its 
characteristic miniature thunderclap. 
He laughed in reckless defiance, 
goaded the looth even more furiously. 
Small chance the man had of hitting 
him at this distance 1 

That was apparently the belief of 
the gunman, also, for his tactics 
changed abruptly. The proton beam 
craclded again, but this time its 
narrow streak of electrical flame 
seared a narrow welt across the looth’s 
back. The huge beast shuddered, 
humped itself with a quick, convulsive 
movement, a sudden twitch like that 
of a horse’s flank, but a thousandfold 
greater. Blakston felt as though the 
ground had reached up to hit his chin. 
He felt himself flying through space, 
f alling , and tried desperately to 
twist in midair, to land without 
damaging his precious helmet. 
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HE STRUCK unyielding ground 
hard enough to knock every bit of 
breath from him, and lay half stunned 
for a time. His crook was gone, lost 
in that wild flight, and if the looth 
were to come upon him he would be 
in a bad case. On the heels of that 
thought he saw it, a wall of undulating 
tentacles, creeping down upon him in 
that inexorable way it had. He got 
unsteadily to his feet. 

“Am most grateful man friend is 
living,” said a reedy voice behind 
him. He whirled in astonishment. 
In the light of the forest fire, Queel 
stood there, whiskers aquiver — and 
in one flipper of a hand he held the 
precious crook. 

“Ability to hasten life cycle at will 
responsible for my continued exis- 
tence,” explained the native. “When 
evil character attempt murder, self 
beat him to it. After departure of 
criminals was just in time to save 
friend Blakston by opening helmet 
cock.” 

Blakston nodded gratefully, a lump 
in his throat. He could guess what it 
had cost Queel to turn that stiff little 
handle with his soft, flipperlike hands. 
Nor was it the first time he had heard 
that the Ootlandahs could hasten 
their demise at will when danger 
threatened. In times of famine, whole 
tribes often elected to stay in the 
nuclear, or egg, stage for long periods 
— so many little beanlike pods lying 
inert in the yellow dust of their 
dissolution — only to spring magically 
to life at some later time. But 
against fire even this strange ability 
could not protect them, for the eggs 
would explode like any other living 
tissue on Dhee Minor. 

It was Queel, Blakston realized, 
who had gathered the Ootlandahs 
and conceived the amazing idea of 
blocking the convicts’ path by driv- 
ing the looth between them and their 
ship. The little native had acted 
with marvelous courage and in- 
credible quickness, reaching Heaven 
knew what heights of rhetoric to 
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induce his timid fellows to face the 
tentacled terror. 

“Many thanks for your kindly 
aid," continued Queel sadly. “But 
is now common sense for you to save 
yourself while possible. My people 
have run away. Plot to use looth 
can no longer be used. Evil men’s 
ship lies there, offering you swift 
escape from world that is soon to die. 
Take it quickly, man friend.” 

Blakston stared at him thought- 
fully. The Ootlandah’s suggestion, 
oddly enough, aroused nothing but 
horror in his mind — horror at a 
people’s acceptance of extinction, as 
voiced by Queel. It seemed to him 
that the little native was watching 
him closely, questioningly. And yet, 
what he said was true. There lay the 
convicts’ ship ; Blakston could seal 
himself in it, take off safely and reach 
some neighboring space post. There 
was no longer any need for him, at 
least, to share the death of Dhee 
Minor. And if he took off, the con- 
victs would be irrevocably trapped, 
unable to set other fires on the 
planetoid. A part of Dhee Minor at 
least might be spared the flames. 

The fire was, of course, spreading 
fiercely. Vegetation burned white 
and green and red and violet. Some- 
where in the forest a chan-chan tree 
burst explosively, hurled aloft balls 
of crimson flame like an incredibly 
huge Roman candle. Above the 
general conflagration a feeble blue 
flicker of light hovered — the hydro- 
gen sulphide of Dhee Minor’s atmos- 
phere burning in the surplus of 
oxygen released by blazing plants. 

“I’m staying,” said Blakston curtly, 
belying another and larger lump that 
had come into his throat. Leave now, 
desert this plucky little Ootlandah, he 
could not. “How about that plot you 
were talking about ?” 

Queel’s whiskers quivered with de- 
light. “Is mere hopeful idea. Looth 
leaves dead trail no fire can cross. 
What if looth were driven around fire 
and cut it off from rest of world ?” 
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It was, Blakston realized instantly, 
just possible that the scheme might 
work. The looth, feeding as it went, 
left a fifty-yard-wide swath of cleared 
ground in its wake. Directly behind 
the forest rose the equatorial moun- 
tain range, a barren backbone of 
rock which twice before in the 
history of the planetoid had acted as 
a firebreak. On this side the fire was 
already isolated by that hundred- 
and-fifty-foot gap the looth had left 
behind. On the other it would leap 
from the patch of forest to thick scrub 
brush and bramble thickets, and 
from there everywhere — unless the 
looth could be persuaded to devour 
that tangled growth which was the 
next link in the chain of disaster. 
But could the beast be driven that 
way, against the heat ? Could a 
single man with a looth-shearer’s 
crook, succeed where the drumming, 
hooting Ootlandahs had failed ? 

BLACKSTON gave Queel his in- 
structions. The native padded off 
and Blakston advanced upon the 
fringed bulk of looth, switching on 
the pale glow of the crook as he 
approached. 

Again he whipped writhing ten- 
tacles aside, again leaped to the 
thing’s broad back. The outlaws 
were not in sight. Probably they 
were trying another flanking move- 
ment through the brush, which must 
be getting pretty hot by now. But 
the growing fury of the fire made his 
own task harder. The looth moved 
slowly under the electrical prodding 
of the crook. Blakston gauged direc- 
tion carefully and urged on that vast, 
stubborn bulk of eyeless flesh by 
running here and there to apply the 
stinging current to best effect. 

The red glare of strontium com- 
pounds, the green of barium, the 
violet of potassium, the rarer white 
of magnesium, cast a weird, striated 
light over the familiar landscape, a 
pyrotechnical display of ghastly 
beauty, fed by living tissue of leaf and 



branch — and perhaps by more ani- 
mate forms of life. Over a mile-long 
front flame raged. Blakston esti- 
mated its advance and anxiously 
compared its speed with that of the 
looth. The conclusion he reached 
was alarming. He cut in a heavier 
current on the crook, knowing that 
the batteries would drain more 
quickly. But hotter sparks had the 
desired effect. The looth quickened 
its pace, leaving behind it a broad 
swath of denuded ground upon which 
everything combustible had been 
consumed — feeding as it went through 
sheer inability to stop feeding ! 

Chance might, of course, defeat 
him after all. A bursting chan-chan 
fruit thrown too far, a stray spark or 
blown straw, might carry the con- 
flagration abroad. The outlaws them- 
selves were still the deadliest menace 
of all. If they broke through Queel’s 
cordon — if Queel had a cordon — and 
reached their ship, Dhee Minor would 
be ablaze in a dozen spots within the 
hour, on both sides of the equatorial 
range. 

Two moving spots of flame caught 
Blakston’s eyes, and resplved them- 
selves into two men running from the 
forest. Each of the outlaws carried a 
blazing brand as defense against the 
looth. Blakston bit his lip. He had 
not considered the simple, daring 
strategy of fire — fire before which 
looth and Ootlandah alike must give 
way. As he watched, the bigger 
convict thrust flame against the 
outflung tentacles of Blakston’s huge 
mount. The looth shuddered and 
retreated. Both convicts came on, 
gaining ground at each step as the 
beast fell back before their singeing 
brands. A ripple of pain went 
through it, hurling Blakston to his 
knees. If the looth itself caught 
fire, he knew, all hope was gone ; 
fleeing from the flame death that 
rode its flesh, it would spread disaster 
irrevocably. 

But its own sense of pain, and the 
less inflammable covering of thick 
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wool that guarded its flesh, prevented 
that. When Blakston had regained 
his feet the convicts were racing 
for their ship across the barren 
landing field. Nothing there, at 
least, for their torches to set alight. 
Blakston knew. Now it was up to 
Queel and his people to stop the 
outlaws, if they could, while he kept 
to his all-important task of circling 
the fire with his monstrous mount. 

It grew increasingly stubborn, and 
he was forced to turn on more and 
more current in order to turn the 
recalcitrant beast into the sweep of 
the fire and goad it at last up to the 
very fringe of rocks, which it stead- 
fastly refused to mount. But it 
had served its purpose. He raced to 
the side of the looth, swung the crook 
to clear its upflung pseudopods so 
that he might jump to the ground. 

The tentacles did not waver. One 
of them seized the crook and almost 
yanked him off his feet. Helpless, he 
realized that the batteries in the 
thing had been exhausted. He was a 
prisoner on the looth’s back ! To try 
to jump through that living fringe of 
tentacles was tantamount to suicide. 

ON THE landing field he spied two 
running figures armed with brands, 
encircled by a thin and futile line of 
Ootlandahs. A few threw gourds and 
stones. Twice a whirling kfee — the 
knife discus, made of native flint, 
which the Ootlandahs used to cut 
fruit down out of high trees — flashed 
close to the fleeing men. But con- 
stantly the natives retreated before 
those menacing brands. Faint 
thunderclaps of an occasional proton 
blast reached Blakston’s ears. He des- 
perately wanted to go to Queel’s aM. 

In that desperation he ran to the 
side of the looth nearest the fire, 
which was now burning down to the 
very edge of the denuded area. 
On this side the heat was greatest, 
and the animal' was sluggishly draw- 
ing away from it. Its tentacles 
were erect, bent inward away from 



the withering heat. For a moment 
he almost gave up hope of breaking 
through that sentient wall, yet he 
realized that here was his only 
chance. The heat of the fire was his 
ally. 

He crouched, tensely watching for a 
gap to open in the fringe of writhing 
tentacles. He jumped, the soft, 
yielding wool underfoot making his 
leap a clumsy one. The gap began to 
close, and he felt the hairy touch of 
pseudopods as he dropped. 

He landed on his feet, stumbled, 
but rolled over and over out of the 
looth's range. A blazing limb crashed 
not a foot from his head. Smoking 
fronds fell on his legs. He brushed 
them off and sprang to his feet, and 
began running toward the landing 
field at a ridiculous but swift gallop. 
Had the convicts worn such a 
flexible airsuit as he had on, he 
thought grimly, they would long ago 
have reached the ship. But their 
heavy, stiff, pressure-proof space 
armor made such a gait impossible to 
them. 

He was startled to see them scarcely 
a hundred yards from the vessel. 
The Ootlandahs were being driven 
back constantly ; they delayed the 
convicts little, if at all. One native, 
boldly approaching the men to hurl 
his kfee, doubled over in pain as the 
bigger man thrust the brand against 
his body. The Ootlandah, hooting 
mournfully, became a briefly burning 
column of yellow flame. 

Blakston put all his heart into a 
last burst of speed, fury seething in 
his veins. Let them fight man ! 
Let them meet somebody who wasn’t 
afraid of fire — or of their guns ! 

The smaller man saw him coming, 
jerked the proton gun up. Blakston 
heard its thunder, ducked, flung him- 
self into a tackle that hurled the 
convict to the ground. But some- 
thing tackled Blakston in turn. He 
felt himself lifted as the looth had 
lifted him, and turned around in 
midair to face his assailant. It 
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was the other outlaw, the giant, still 
carrying in one huge fist the net 
with its tremendous load, and the 
torch with which he had fought past 
the looth. But with the other hand 
he held Blakston, shook him as a 
tiger shakes a hare. 

The ferret-faced man struggled 
erect. The big outlaw dropped the 
net and reached for Blakston’s air- 
hose. Blakston smashed his fists 
numb against the man’s space armor, 
but he felt the end to be near, and 
inevitable. One rip of those strong 
fingers would tear the hose ; instead 
of oxygen, the poisonous atmosphere 
would seep into his helmet. 

A kfee hurtled before his face. The 
spinning blade slit through the tough, 
flexible canvas joint between the 
convict’s helmet and shoulder plate, 
but drew no blood. With the hand 
that still held the torch, instead of rip- 
ping Blakston’s airhose, the man tore 
the flint disk free, mouthing curses. 

Incredulously Blakston saw a puff 
of sullen blue flame blossom out over 
the rent in the canvas. Instantly a 
column of azure fire flared between 
him and the convict. The torch 
had set Dhee’s atmosphere afire 
where oxygen streamed from the 
man’s spacesuit ! 

Blakston easily squirmed free as 
the other made futile, frantic efforts 
to beat out the flames. The canvas 
charred, the rent grew larger, and 
the column of fire thicker. Behind 
the helmet plate the convict’s face 
worked in helpless terror. 

THE OTHER convict turned 
briefly in his flight, saw what had 
happened, but sped on alone. With 
a bellow of pain and rage that faintly 
reached Blakston’s ears, the giant 
lumbered after him, a living torch. 
The other turned, sent a proton 
blast stabbling wildly toward his 
late companion. Blakston also found 
his legs and joined in pursuing the 
smaller man, who had almost reached 
the ship. Beside the open air-lock 



port he paused to hurl his blazing 
torch full at Blakston. 

It struck him on the knee, splin- 
tered into burning fragments that 
threatened to fire his suit. He 
brushed them off hastily, but that 
moment’s delay wrought bitter havoc. 
The convict slipped into the air- 
lock, and the ponderous door now 
swung slowly to behind him. It was 
all over, Blakston thought grimly. 
The man would take off, drop a 
blazing rocket stream into some 
other forest or brush, and Dhee 
Minor would blaze into a tiny starlet 
for a few hours and be no more. 

But Blakston had forgotten the 
giant, who had never paused in that 
tortured, lumbering run of his, and 
was close to the ship. He hurled his 
flaming body at the air-lock port, 
gripped the thick stellite rim, and 
held on for life, as though he knew 
that only by getting into the ship, 
away from the planetoid’s inflam- 
mable atmosphere could he cheat 
death. Blakston could hear him 
scream with pain as fire ate inexor- 
ably toward his flesh. But he held 
on doggedly. The other outlaw, 
inside the air lock, could not secure 
the port to its pressure-tight seat. 
Nor could he enter the ship proper, 
Blakston knew, for the inner and 
outer air-lock ports were interlocked, 
and only one could be opened at a 
time. It was a curious, fatal deadlock. 

The man inside ended it. Sud- 
denly he let the port swing wide, 
which threw the straining giant off 
balance. In the air-lock stood the 
smaller convict, proton gun ready. 
Its thunder blasted once, twice — 

Blakston’s heart was pounding 
madly. All his being focused upon 
a rock lying providentally before 
him. He picked it up, aimed to a 
nicety, and let fly. There was a 
crunch as it struck a fragile helmet. 
The ferret-faced man fell out of 
the air lock into the giant’s arms, 
and the bundle of oxygen flasks 
tumbled out with him. 
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Reason had departed the tortured 
body of the big man. He battered 
the other with maniacal fury. Blue 
flame roared between them, aug- 
mented by oxygen pouring from the 
smaller man’s shattered helmet. And 
at last the giant tossed him aside, a 
limp, broken, blazing puppet. 

Blakston felt sick. He saw that the 
giant was blind now, and felt a thrill 
almost of pity as the man lurched 
past the ship. The gross vitality in 
that huge frame carried him a dozen 
steps farther. Then his knees buckled 
and he pitched forward, slowly, like 
a felled tree. 

Dimly Blakston was aware of a 
circle of Ootlandahs who had watched 
the end of things like so many silent 
ghosts. Dimly he knew there was 
something wrong with him, but his 
head was spinning madly, and even 
trying to think made it worse. 

The oxy-cylinders flickered before 
his sight, seemed to pile themselves 
into fantastic, dwindling pyramids. 
And then he knew what was wrong. 
His tank was empty. He needed 
oxygen and he needed it quick. He 
staggered toward the tanks, slowly 
sank to his knees, and crawled the 
rest of the way. 

They were enormously heavy, 'and 
he could not lift them. With im- 
mense, clumsy fingers he strove to 
undo the buckles that held them 
together. Again there was a ringing 
in his ears and things were going 
dark. 

What had he told the outlaws ? 
That men sometimes staggered up 
to the space post so weak from lack 
of oxygen he had to attach flasks 
for them. And now he waS that way. 
He had twenty flasks of oxygen, but 
not enough strength in his fingers 
to untie them and hook one to his 
airhose. It was almost funny, and 
the funniest thing was that he was 
too tired to care much. The buckles 
slipped out of his hands, and he 
knew there was no time to try again. 
Because even now he was sinking 



into that soft darkness where nothin g 
mattered. 



IT WAS daylight and Queel was 
bending over him where he lay on the 
landing field. The Ootlandah hissed 
gently as Blakston opened his eyes. 

“Must apologize for clumsiness of 
useless digits,” said Queel, which was 
an overstatement because he had 
none. “Not intended for making 
tank connections, which mastered 
only after much trying.” 

Blakston grinned up at him. So 
Queel had saved him again. Good old 
Queel — 

“Fire devil is dead,” continued the 
Ootlandah. “For that, and because 
man friend is okey dokey, gratitude 
is unbounded.” 

Blakston nodded, satisfied. But 
Queel’s eyes, green-rimmed and un- 
utterably mournful, contracted 
suddenly. 

“Regret imminent passing which — 
Look out 1 " 

The native tensed, trembled vio- 
lently, and sneezed himself asunder. 
Pale dust drifted where he had stood 
a moment before, and Blakston 
watched, fascinated, for that mir- 
acle of mushroom growth to occur. 
Seconds ticked past. From the 
mound of yellow dust a particle 
sprang up, danced madly as it grew 
with expolsive violence. 

Blakston sighed. His resignation 
from Space Post 291 was on file at 
I. R. C. C. headquarters. It was 
eight years old now, because he’d 
sent it in after his first month here, 
“to take effect one month from date.” 
He saw now that it wouldn’t do. 
He didn’t want to leave Dhee Minor. 
Lonely ? Sure. Smells ? He was 
used to them. Friends ? Enough — 
and not all of them wore air helmets. 

Queel stood before him. Queel 
stood erect and quivering, and said, by 
rote: “Queel the younger salutes you.” 

And Blakston merely grunted. For 
a grunt, he knew, meant a lot between 
the two of them. 



SHAWN’S SWORD 

Shawn was a big, stupid ox — and all his brains 
were in his fingers. He dreamed of slaying 
dragons and being a knight — in a spaceship! 

By Lee Gregor 



“ Nothung , Nothung — I name so this 
sword, 

Nothung, Nothung — Notable steel — ” 

T HE sullen red glow of the fire 
flickered over the man’s face 
as he beat violently on the 
anvil in time with his lusty singing. 
He was big, in height and in girth, and 
his face was ruddy with a mighty joy. 
Sparks pounded from the anvil ; the 
incandescent strip of metal lying 
there gradually assumed form. It 
was a sword, straight, double-edged, 
and of diamond-hard metal. 

Big shadows crawled blackly over 
the walls of the darkened chamber. 
Machines stationed around the room 
assumed grotesque form in the flicker- 
ing light. It was curious that with 
the wealth of metal-working machin- 
ery present, the man should choose to 
forge the sword — archaic weapon— 
by brawn of shoulder and arm. 

He roared on, making the surround- 
ing shadows quiver with the song of 
the ancient hero, Siegfried. More 
fervent it grew, combating the ear- 
shattering clamor of the hammer. 

“What the devil’s all the noise 
about ?” A rough voice broke into 
his mood. “I could hear you at the 
other end of the asteroid.” The 
intruder, squat, bulky, unshaven, 
advanced into the room. 

"What d’ya have there !” He 
reached out for the strip of metal in 
the singer’s hand. 

“N-no — ” Arthur Shawn shrank 



back. His big, rotund figure seemed 
to collapse on itself, and the light 
seeped out of his eyes. “It’s . . . 
nothing.” His face seemed childlike 
in its fear as he battled with a 
devastating slowness of speech. 

“A sword !” the other shouted. 
“King Arthur’s making a sword !” 
He roared in laughter. “Here y’are. 
King Arthur, some more books for 
you. They just came in the mail torp. 
Maybe ya can make yourself a white 
horse out of them !” 

He dropped a heavy package on 
the floor and staggered laughingly out 
of the room. Far down the hall — at 
the top of his voice — hilariously he 
roared: "King Arthur’s making a 
sword ! A sword !” It echoed faintly 
in the room, where the fire on the 
crude furnace wavered dimly. 

Arthur Shawn’s eyes reflected hurt. 
Slowly he turned and, shoulders 
stooped as though he feared his own 
six-and-a-half foot height, he shuffled 
out of the room. 

The corridor was small for his huge 
bulk. But now, away from the 
inspiration of the forge and song, his 
size seemed more round and soft 
than muscular and strong. His face, 
relapsed into its normal rotundity, 
was expressionless and empty. Only 
his eyes — the lines around them 
showed pain, as of a child rebuked 
for doing something it thought was 
good. 

His room was a cubicle that, seemed 
to shrink as he entered. A bed at 
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one corner, a desk opposite, and 
around the walls shelves of books. 

Shawn's eyes lit vaguely as he 
stood there scanning the books. With 
eager expression he placed the pack- 
age on the desk and cut it open. 

"Ah !” he breathed in delight as 
the titles spread before him. Curious 
titles they were for an asteroid 
miner. Likewise were the hundreds 
of books that lined the walls. Chil- 
dren’s books of adventure, mostly 
very old — about medieval knights, 
King Arthur, Robin Hood, Don 
Quixote. Recordings and the scores 
of romantic operas : “Die Walkiire,” 
“Siegfried.” Their spirit breathed 
life into Shawn’s frame. 

He was lonely here on the asteroid. 
It was hard for him to talk to people 
— some misconnection in his brain 
made it necessary to fight over each 
word. Withdrawing into himself, he 
kept to his room and his books, only 
venturing forth for his daily work of 
mining cosmolite crystals. 

Like most stutterers, when he sang 
he had no trouble with his voice. At 
first he had tried singing, but the 
men’s ridicule stopped him. He never 
told them he had once tried to be an 
opera singer. That would have made 
things intolerable. 

He never had become a singer. His 
figure was ridiculous, in the first 
place, and, too, he wasn’t very bright. 
He never seemed to be abl,e to cope 
with situations the way other people 
did. His mind worked so slowly, and 
his halting speech accentuated it. 

Escape — his life was a continuous 
escape from reality. Off to the 

asteroids to be far from civilization ; 
persecuted by the men there for his 
lack of wit and his strange ideas ; 
then escaping into children's books to 
wallow in the romantic and mighty 
deeds of the valorous men of old. 

Those were men ! Galloping on 
their white steeds, battling, swinging 
their mighty swords — there was 
always a sword. Excalibur — 

Nothung — 



Why wasn’t he like them ? Gradu- 
ally he became so, in the closed world 
of his mind. In his own fancies he 
did all those wonderful things. In 
his mind he rode as an armored 
knight, steel-clad on a wonderful 
horse, until that alone was real to 
him and everything else was trivial, 
passively to be borne for the sake of 
his dream-fantasies. They were only 
fantasies, but — why have them so ? 
Why not make them real ? 



A SWORD — he must have a sword 
against the ridicule of men. A sword 
to make himself invincible. 

He was clever at making things. 
Sometimes he wondered if part of his 
brains — he had so little brains — 
were not in his hands. For they, big 
and clumsy though they seemed, had 
a very curious skill at doing delicate 
work. 

He would make a sword, a very 
special sword. The men would 
marvel at its beauty and prowess. 

Shawn thrilled as he sat there 
reading the new books. Such wonders 
they told. If he could only live thus. 
Perhaps he could make enough money, 
strike a rich pocket of crystals. 

He stood up, face set in as close an 
approximation of determination as 
its soft lines would allow. His 
shoulders drew back. He’d show 
them. 

The clang of the bell announced 
the next work shift. Abruptly his 
shoulders slumped. He was back in 
his own skin, his dream broken. 
Through the door he slunk, and down 
the corridor. Shouts of laughter 
greeted him in the big room that led 
to the air locks. 

“Where’s your sword, King 
Arthur ? When you rescue a maiden 
in distress, O King, don’t forget to 
get me her visiphone number !’’ They 
crowded about him derisively. 

The incoming shift surged on, 
shedding spacesuits. 

"Listen to this I” The loud- 
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mouthed one who had caught Shawn 
at the forge told them the hilarious 
news. “King Arthur’s making a 
sword ! When he’s finished he’s 
going out to fight dragons on a white 
horse — with a special spacesuit for 
the horse !” 

The chamber resounded with 
laughter. 

Shawn seemed to shrivel. “G-go 
away,” he mumbled inaudibly, and 
pushed through the mob to where his 
spacesuit hung. His eyes were moistly 
bright. 

Outside was silence. Shawn felt 
better, with the clean, searing rays 
of the distant sun etching the jagged 
landscape in vivid outline. 

He allowed his driver units to 
waft him away to his digging site. ■ 
The lack of gravity exhilarated, and 
a momentary extra touch of oxygen 
cleared the trouble from his mind. 
It was pleasant, floating out there 
alone. From the small height he 
could see nearly a tenth of the 
total area of the asteroid. The view 
was fantastically beautiful. 

Shawn spied the cairn that marked 
his site of operation, and settled 
down beside it into the well-worked' 
cavity. The electric chisel in his 
hand vibrated gently, until a shower 
of reflected light revealed the presence 
of a cosmolite crystal. 

As he worked there silently in the 
vacuum, Shawn wished that he had 
enough brains to understand what 
cosmolite crystals were used for. All 
he knew was that they were essential 
in atomic generators, power broad- 
casters, and beam radiophones. They 
had curious properties of focusing 
electromagnetic vibrations, whatever 
they were. 

They were found only on those 
asteroids which had been part of the 
center of the original planet ; very 
brittle, their mining was a tricky job. 

It was very difficult for Shawn to 
think and work at the same time, so 
presently he gave up the one and 
merely worked. 



Inevitably, the signal came through 
for the end of the shift. He stayed 
out some minutes longer than usual 
this time. He did not want to en- 
counter the crowd in the air-lock 
room. There were a few there still, 
when he arrived, but he pushed 
stolidly through to his own chamber, 
where he could be alone and could 
escape into his phantom life. 

Exhausted, he ate and then slept 
for some hours. Day and night 
mattered little to these men, where 
the sun rode on the hands of a 
chronometer. 

The handle of his sword was a 
beauty. He worked on it the next 
day for several hours. It was 
carved of a ruddy alloy that seemed 
to glow with an inner fire and etched 
with intricate designs. There was a 
book, a thick, heavy volume, that 
he pored over constantly while assem- 
bling the haft. A sword maker of 
old would have wondered at some of 
the things he did. 

Another work period, while he 
silently endured the jests of the men. 

THEN the final working of the 
blade. Behind locked doors, he lived 
in the character of a hero, while the 
blade was pounded and polished to a 
mirror-finish and a razor-sharp edge. 
The polishing was tedious, for the 
metal, after undergoing his treatment, 
was incredibly tough. Shawn dis- 
dained the use of machines. This 
sword must be done entirely by hand, 
and it took more than one work 
period before — 

“How’s the sword getting along, 
King Arthur ?” The usual cry 
greeted Shawn as he entered the 
air-lock room to watch the coming of 
the small police ship that patrolled 
the lanes among the asteroids. 

“It’s finished.” He spoke with a 
mixture of pride and shyness. The 
clang of the landing craft vibrated 
through the buildings, and metallic 
rattles sounded as the air-lock con- 
nection was made. 
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“W-wait.” He turned and ran 
back to his room, followed by laughter 
that didn’t seem to matter so much, 
now. 

When he returned, the air lock had 
been opened, and the five patrolmen 
were emerging, filling the room with 
their clamorous greeting. 

“Look ! King Arthur has a 
sword !” His name was known 
throughout the asteroid belt. 

“Let’s see it. Is he strong enough 
to use it ?” This as Shawn, with the 
expression of a child exhibiting a toy, 
held it up. 

“Here ... let me see it.” 

“No!” Shawn drew it back. Their 
hands should not defile his metal. It 
was a wonderful sword. Like Ex- 
calibur, which had made King Arthur 
invincible, or Nothung, with which 
Siegfried had defied Wotan, king of 
the gods. 

A current flowing from it seemed 
tangible, giving him strength to defy 
them. 

“I won’t break it,” the man 
growled, advancing. “Let me have 
it'!" 

“No !” Shawn’s voice rose operati- 
cally, and with a spasmodic motion he 
rapped the man’s unkempt skull 
smartly with the fiat of the blade. 

The room howled at the miner’s 
discomfiture. 

“It’s a magic sword,” one of the 
police explained gleefully, “he can’t 
be beaten with it !” 

“If you want to kill dragons,” an- 
other patrolman continued, “why 
don’t you go to Ganymede ? The 
dragons there are even uglier than 
Carlos !” 

Shawn’s face shone. Was it really 
courage the weapon gave him ? Was 
that strange recklessness, that feeling 
of unconquerable might, courage ? 
He had never felt like this before. 

So hard to express himself in speech. 
Words struggled to escape, but his 
throat clogged, throttling the sen- 
tences. Sweat leaped out on his face 



as he struggled to say the thought 
that had come to him. 

Sing it ! — his mind whispered. Sing- 
ing frees your tongue ! What if it is 
melodramatic ! Drama is the life you 
seek ! 

From his throat broke forth great 
volume of tone. Uncertain quality, 
perhaps, but the spirit behind it' — the 
incongruous spectacle of this living 
inferiority complex uttering such 
vibrant song struck the men motion- 
less. Across the floor to the air lock 
he swung fiercely. No one moved to 
stop him. 

“I go, then, to Ganymede ; dragons 
will I slay ! For with the sword, 
Nothung, giving strength to my arm, I 
defy the world to inflict on me harm !” 

The last note, loud, high, sustained, 
broke off suddenly with the slam of 
the air lock. Simultaneously the men 
awoke from their astonishment, and 
in a turbulent wave crossed the room 
to pound vainly on the metal. 



THE other half of the connection 
was released, the valve shut, and with 
a bound Shawn was at the controls. 
The exultant spirit still drove him, 
and with but a glance at the simple 
controls he flipped on the antigravity 
— -driving the ship straight up. 

He had never piloted a ship before 
in his life. Far from the asteroid, out 
in the emptiness of space, fears began 
to creep back into his brain. But a 
hand on the sword hilt reassured. 

Was' he not invincible ? Was not 
his destiny to do things heroically, as 
men did in books and opera ? Ah, if 
life could be as it was there ! His eyes 
gleamed as he whirled about listening 
to the swish of an imaginary crimson- 
lined cape, and the click of sword 
against sword. 

Ganymede — the man had said there 
were dragons to be killed. There he 
would go. He exalted with the 
thought of the great deeds he would 
do there. Since the mathematics of 
course-plotting were too complex for 
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any ordinary human mind anyway, 
the machines took care of that, and 
the trip, guided by the humming, 
clicking course plotter, was spent in 
dreams as thin and unsubstantial as 
the space outside the hull. 

Ganymede spun below after a week. 
The orbit the plotter put the craft in 
gave him a distinct, kaleidoscopic view 
of many-colored vegetation. A small 
town, domed for higher-pressure air, 
came into view. Shawn ignored it. 
Where was the land of the dragons ? 
There, perhaps, where such foliage as 
Earth never knew reared up for 
hundreds of feet. 

How to land ? The automatic 
machinery, so simple when it came to 
travelling through space itself, gave 
no clue. His hands, clever and swift 
with most operations, were clumsy 
with the few levers and switches he 
now had to manipulate. 

The ship lurched downward. Too 
fast. The forward motion then de- 
creased too rapidly. He cut off the 
antigravity. The ship dropped like a 
plummet. Frantically he shot on 
full antigravity : upward surged the 
vessel, the sudden motion sending him 
into the control panel. His arm de- 
pressed the forward power lever, 
while the nose of the ship fell abruptly. 

Panic-stricken, his mind ceased 
operation and fear moved his suddenly 
paralyzed fingers. Antigravity worked 
against motive power,, and stagger- 
ingly the ship careened downward. 
Then an abrupt deceleration, a flash of 
tangled branches and spiny leaves, 
and a jarring stop, while mud spat- 
tered in sheets and gobs from the 
swamp. 

After some minutes Shawn lifted 
himself from his uncomfortable posi- 
tion draped over the control board. 
His nerves quivered, and his hands 
shook. He felt cold, and an uncon- 
trollable shiver passed over him. To 
be back in his little room, with 
his wonderful books — then his hand 
touched his sword, and he recalled 
why he was here. 



Everything wsa ready. He had 
prepared a pack with necessaries, and 
the respirator to boost the tenuous at- 
mosphere. No need to wait longer. 
Shouldering one and adjusting the 
other, he was through the air lock in 
another moment. 

The ground was soft and muggy, 
sucking him in almost to the top of has 
boots. With difficulty he advanced, 
regretting momentarily his decision to 
leave the antigravity lifter behind. 
But no — a hero must endure hard- 
ships without the softening accoutre- 
ments of civilization. 

The marsh continued for a short dis- 
tance, and then the ground rose. It 
became dryer, and the character of the 
vegetation changed from bushy, sharp- , 
spined plants to long, ropy, brilliant- 
hued growths. Shawn advanced cau- 
tiously, watching for signs of alien 
motion. 

Something small on the ground 
seemed to change its shape, or was that 
a trick of vision ! A bright streak of 
color shot out from underfoot and dis- 
appeared in the brush. Shawn 
thrilled with alarm and recoiled a yard. 

Breath came quickly, pulse beat 
fast. Stooping slightly, eyes darting 
from side to side, he continued slowly. 
The foliage thinned out ; a bare 
stretch of land was ahead. 

Then from one side — Shawn was 
paralyzed as by a bolt of lightning — a 
shrill, sirenlike shriek wavered and 
wailed. A series of heavy crashes 
sounded, and then Shawn saw it — 
vaguely, through the branches. Big, 
reptilelike, with eyes of yellow and 
hide composed of millions of tiny 
scales that scintillated and sparkled in 
the sunlight. Like a coat of jewels it 
was, glimmering with all the colors of 
the rainbow in incredible mixture. 

Shawn was running suddenly, with- 
out volition. 

WHY are you running, Shawn ? 
There’s your dragon following you ! 
You mustn’t run, Shawn ; you’re a 
hero ! Put your hand on that sword. 
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You are invincible with that sword. 
Why are you running away ? Stop, 
turn, face the monster and kill him ! 
There he is — right on top of you ! 

Shawn looked back — a confused 
mass of colours— right behind — closer 
—above ! 

A sudden flash of incandescence — a 
wave of heat. Then Shawn's foot 
caught on a root and the ground 
flew up to meet him. 

A man was standing over him. At 
first he seemed to be far away and in 
a poor light, but presently he was 
close and more visible. The stranger 
was a little past middle age, but was 
healthy and robust, alert. He was 
dressed in the rugged clothes of a 
planetary pioneer. 

His hand held a still-warm neutron 
blaster. On his face was a puzzled 
expression. 

“Where did you come from ?” he 
asked, helping Shawn to his feet. 
“And why are you carrying that ? 
A sword is no sort of weapon for 
this place.” 

Shawn spoke slowly, absolute 
misery lined his face. “I ... I 
made the sword. I was mining in 
the Belt, and I came here to kill a 
dragon. The sword makes me in- 
vincible ” — he choked a little — “but 
I keep forgetting.” 

“Oh, I see ” — dubiously. The 
stranger closely scanned Shawn’s 
countenance, and his pursed bps 
showed the revolving of inner 
thoughts. “My name is Briggs, 
John Briggs,” he proffered his hand, 
which Shawn took loosely. “I own 
this land and raise Rainbow Dragons. 
People pay a lot for their skins.” 

The two circled the prone monster 
that lay among smashed bushes, 
noticing with satisfaction the gaping, 
smoking wreck of what had been the 
head. 

“I’ll come back later,” Briggs 
moved on, following the rising ground, 
"and get its skin. This one, un- 
fortunately, was not to have been 
killed for a while. We try to con- 



serve them ; they don’t breed very 
fast.” He motioned vaguely ahead. 
"My house is up there. We should 
be having dinner soon.” 

He stopped abruptly, and his face 
darkened with the suddenness of a 
Venusian thunderstorm. 

“Poachers !” he grated explosively. 
Pushing through a clump of bushes 
that obscured the vision to the right, 
Briggs came upon a mountainous 
heap of bare flesh that lay there in a 
swamp of gore. The spectacle of the 
skinless, bloody carcasses was nause- 
ating, and already an army of little 
things was at work. 

“One, two, three of my beasts 
killed.” He studied the tracks. 
“They didn’t go to the house. But 
there’ll be more of my animals 
slaughtered.” 

“Poachers ?” Shawn queried 
blankly. 

"Yes ! Gangs of them roam about, 
killing our animals and underselling 
our price. They don't have to stand 
the cost of raising them.” Bitterly, 
“I think the police are fixed. They 
never seem to get here soon enough. 
I don’t even bother to call them 
now.” His hand tightened on his 
neutron blaster. 

“We’ll go up to the house and see 
if everything's all right. Then we’ll 
find those rats and make them pay. 
Briggs’ eyes belied his gray hair. 

“Can you fight ?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“Yes !” Shawn brightened. “My 
sword — ” 

“No.” Briggs was very impatient. 
“That’s no good. Can you use a 
blaster ?” He talked ferociously to 
himself, striding up the hill. “We’ll 
finish them this time. We’ll wipe 
them out so clean nobody’ll ever dare 
come here again !” 

REACHING the house, a low, 
sturdy metal structure, he punched 
at a button to the right of the 
entrance. A snap answered from 
within, and the door opened. The 
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two crowded into the air lock, closed 
the portal, and after the pressure 
had been raised by a hissing inflow 
of air, opened the inner panel. 

‘‘Hello, sweet,” Briggs greeted the 
woman who stood expectantly with- 
in. “We have company. This fella’s 
ship was wrecked down in the swamp. 
By the way,” to Shawn, "I don't 
think I got your name.” 

Shawn’s gaze jerked back from the 
path it had been following around the 
comfortably furnished room, lined 
with books, pictures, and other evi- 
dences of culture incongruous to this 
frontier planet. 

“Oh ? Oh . . . Shawn, Arthur 
Shawn.” 

“This is my wife, Shawn. You 
make yourself at home while I get 
things ready. I’ll only be a minute.” 
Mrs. Briggs followed her husband 
out of the room at the invitation of 
a beckoning glance. 

“Who is he ?” she asked when they 
were out of earshot. 

"You know as much as I do about 
him. I found him being chased by a 
Rainbow down in the bush. He looks 
a bit ... a bit weak, here.” He 
motioned significantly. “But harm- 
less.” 

“It’s a pity.” 

“Yes, yes ” — abstractedly. "But 
we have real trouble on our hands. 
The poachers got three more out of 
the herd. If I can get Shawn to 
help, we’ll wipe them out. No 
waiting for the patrol this time. I’ll 
let him have the small blaster and 
I’ll take the big semiportable. Then 
with the bombs I made — ” 

"Take care, John 1” 

“Don’t worry — but what’s that ?” 
Noise came from the other room. 

Mrs. Briggs started — then relief. 
"It’s the phonograph. Why — he’s 
playing ‘Die Walkiire’ !” 

Briggs nodded. “He would. You 
noticed his sword ? He has an idea 
that he’s one of the old heroes. Sieg- 
mund killing dragons, you know.” 

He had unlocked a heavily armored 



closet, and now he pulled out of it 
the big blaster and several small 
cylinders, some of explosives and 
some of gas. 

“Oh, Lord ! He sings too !” 

Together with the recording rose 
Shawn's voice, slightly off pitch. 
“ Whose hearth this may he, here 1 
must rest me.” Answered by the 
gruff tones of the basses, followed 
sweetly by the violins. 

The raucous door buzzer broke in, 
sharply. Briggs laid down his arm- 
load and snapped on the vision plate. 

“So ! A patrolman. You wouldn’t 
think one could possibly come around 
when you needed him.” He worked 
the door control. 

Through this Shawn stood ecstatic- 
ally following the music. 

The policeman was in haste. “I’m 
looking for — ” His eyes, sweeping 
the room, came to rest on Shawn’s 
oblivious figure. “There you are !” 
Angrily, "You’re under arrest 1” 

“What’s up ?” Briggs queried, none 
too pleasantly. 

“This man’s under arrest for steal- 
ing a patrol ship !” 

Briggs exploded with laughter. 
"Stealing a patrol ship ! Why didn’t 
you get police protection !” 

The policeman flushed. "Stay out 
of this. He’s the guy we want. 
That sword, and that stupid face — ” 

“Stupid ?” Shawn suddenly 
noticed what was going on, and his 
eyes dilated in fear as he saw the 
patrolman. 

“Yes, you. You’re coming with 
me, stupe.” 

"No. I won’t let you take me." 

“So, resisting arrest, too ?” 

“Watch out!” Wamingly. Shawn 
had his sword unsheathed, and bran- 
dished it clumsily. 

“Stop that ! You’ll hurt some- 
body 1” the policeman was alarmed 
as Shawn waved the sword wildly. 
He drew a gun. 

“Don’t . . . don’t !” Shawn thrilled 
with ’insane fear as the gun appeared 
in the man’s hand. A mad, thought- 
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less sort of courage activated his arm 
— not his mind. The fiat of the 
sword glanced off the patrolman’s 
head, stunning him, while the edge, 
slicing a flap in his scalp, stained his 
hair red. 

"Don’t come near me !” -Frantic, 
Shawn snatched up his respirator and 
retreated to the air lock, while the 
wounded man sank to the floor with 
Briggs springing to his aid. 



THE DOOR opened and shut. Hiss 
of air, outer door open, and Shawn 
stumbled, ran — mind blankly afraid. 
Had he killed the policeman ? The 
question was driven into him by the 
pounding of his heart. He must 
escape ! All his life the one thing. 
Escape. Escape from reality, escape 
now from the law. 

Branches tore at him and creepers 
tried to twine about him as he ran 
blindly down the hill. A ravine was 
suddenly across his path. A stone 
rolled under his foot, and he fell, 
gently under the mild gravity, to the 
bottom of the precipitous slope. 

Bruised, he dared not wait. On he 
must go, far from here, where he 
could find complete solitude. People 
were dizzying to him, nauseating. 
Even the nice old man and his wife. 
He had learned, after a long time, 
what that expression on people’s 
faces meant. Even they thought he 
was crazy. And he wasn’t — really. 
He ran on. 

The ravine deepened as he scurried 
along it. The swamp, where the 
wrecked spaceship lay, was behind 
and to the left. He had left the 
house and gone down the hill at an 
angle other than that of his approach. 
The distant, tiny, but intensely 
brilliant sun was near setting. Jupi- 
ter raised a gibbous face over the 
opposite horizon. 

An abrupt turn of the canyon 
plunged Shawn into deep shadow. 
The gloom that settled about rapidly 
approached the intensity of that 



within his mind. The overhanging 
shoulder of the cliff obscured vision 
from above. The space below deep- 
ened until it became cavelike. Wildly 
tumbled and massed rocks gave some 
protection. 

Why not rest here ? It would be 
hard to find him, hidden far back 
under the cliff. 

Grateful for the opportunity, he 
sank down on a flat rock. The 
words of that old opera came to 
him, the one he had just been singing 
a while ago. " Whose hearth this may 
be — ” Here was no hearth, and no 
storm raged without, but the situa- 
tion was similar : a hero fleeing from 
vengeance, finding haven from dan- 
ger. A glow of pleasure at the 
thought began to warm him. After 
all, he had defended himself with his 
sword. Perhaps he really was a hero, 
but always in trouble, like Siegmund : 
“ Peaceful may I not call me ; Joyful 
would I had been. But Woeful--” 

Clamor outside startled him. 
Rough voices calling, shrill in the 
thin air. 

"Here — set the packs here. We’ll 
camp for the night. Hey! Douse the 
fight. Do you want to be seen ?” 

Shawn quaked. From his position 
he could dimly see several figures, 
momentarily outlined by the flash 
of light. A scintillating iridescence 
sparked from one of the packs, and 
Shawn knew they were the poachers. 
It was the stolen skins ; it could be 
nothing else. 

Farther back into the dark he 
shrank. If he were seen — his mind 
refused to follow the thought further. 
A fear-hounded, quivering mass of 
flesh with a sword stuck in the belt 
was what remained of the hero. 

"Under the ledge 1” the authori- 
tative voice bawled. "As far back 
as you can go. We won’t be seen.” 

To compress Shawn’s bulk into as 
he attempted was 

Like a cave. We’ll 



httle space as 
impossible. 
"Fine place. 
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have to remember this — Hey ! 
Who’s there ?" 

The darkness was cut by a knife of 
light. 

"Come out of there — quick !” The 
heavy gun in the poacher’s hand 
looked like a cannon to Shawn. In 
darkness, behind the searchlight, with 
respirator around his head, the man 
appeared monstrous and grotesque. 

"My finger’s nervous — come 
quick !” 

Shawn tried to speak. Gurgles 
came from his paralyzed throat. From 
behind a rock he crawled, trembling. 

“So ! What the blazes are you 
doing here ? Having a picnic ?” 

“I . . . I’m Arthur Shawn.” The 
reply was ludicrously stammered. 

“Pleastameetcha,” the poacher 
rasped sarcastically. “Fellas, meet 
Mr. Shawn.” His voice was broad and 
unpleasant. "Mr. Shawn was going 
hunting when we interrupted him — 
with a sword ! «What were ya hunt- 
ing, Mr. Shawn — Rainbow Dragons ?” 
Shawn’s face lit in innocent surprise. 
"Why, yes. How did you know ?” 

“ Haw-w-w /” The bellowing laugh 
burst from the poacher, echoing 
weirdly along the canyon walls. “Just 
hunting dragons with a sword! Maybe 
it’s a magic sword ! Lemme see it.” 
“No.” Shawn drew back. Always 
like this. Always laughter and ridi- 
cule at the sight of the sword. When 
it was the most wonderful sword in 
the universe. He had made it so. It 
was magical — almost. 

"Pipe down !” one of the gang com- 
plained. “Do you want to be heard 
on the other end of the moon ?” 
"What’s that noise down there ?” 
— from above, unexpectedly. 

The poachers whirled, diving for 
weapons and cover. 

"The poachers ! They’re under the 
cliff I” Shawn knew the voice as he 
slunk back. Briggs and the police- 
man ; they’d tracked him here. 



SCRAMBLING sounds came from 



down the ravine. Briggs must be mad, 
to attack like this. Shawn must warn 
him. Briggs was a good man — even 
if he did think Shawn was crazy. 
Briggs didn’t laugh at Shawn’s ideas 
like others did. Shawn must help him. 

He tried to shout. "Bri-i — ” the 
noise was tiny and swallowed in his 
throat. His treacherous voice ! Then, 
he had the idea. To sing ! The way 
he could say what he wanted without 
the hellish clutchings in his throat. 

“Briggs ! John Briggs !” He 
opened his mouth and the notes came 
freely. "They’re here, too many of 
them, go back !” 

‘ ‘Shut up ! ” A surprised and savage 
face turned to him, distorted with 
fury. From the gun held by the 
owner of the face spat a sizzling beam 
of incandescence that made the air 
reek with choking, brown fumes. 
Behind the man, at the same time, an- 
other ray lashed the rock to furious 
heat, while splinters of stone exploded 
from it. The poacher’s blast . went 
wild. 

Beams leaped back and forth, light- 
ing the ravine with a flickering and 
flashing brilliance. Briggs and the 
patrolman were shooting aimlessly. 
A hit was impossible in the intermit- 
tent illumination from the succession 
of bolts. But the poachers could do 
no better : two tiny targets, some- 
where down the ravine, lost in dark- 
ness, with the light shifting and 
confusing. 

Shawn jerked and twitched with 
fear. The rock to his right flared and 
cracked suddenly, beginning to melt. 
A bomb of terrific power shattered 
deafeningly, but thrown -short. 

Activity among the poachers. 
Something being removed from a case. 
A squat, thick barrel on a heavy tri- 
pod : a semiportable blaster. Shawn 
knew its work. The -five-inch beam 
would scream down the canyon. 
Frightful energies powered it. Briggs 
would last in it for the veriest instant 
required for his body to be tom mole- 
cule from molecule, atom from atom. 
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And Briggs was a nice man. No one 
else had ever talked to Shawn as 
Briggs had. No one else had refrained 
from laughing at the sword in Shawn’s 
belt. 

And he remembered. The sword 
leaped out of the scabbard. 

Was he mad ? Defeat a gang of 
weaponed poachers with a sword ? 

But this sword was a very special 
one. Even the heroes of old had 
never seen a sword like this. 

For an incredible instant the walls 
of the ravine were outlined with light 
that dazzled and seared with sheer in- 
tensity. Noise thundered back and 
forth, deafening even in that thin air. 
Wind shrieked ; chips of rock flew 
madly as shrapnel. 

Shawn felt himself thrown very 
violently against the rocks ; and 
then, startlingly, everything was very 
silent, and he was flat on his back 
with Briggs flashing a light in his eyes. 

Briggs’ face reflected unmatched 
astonishment. In his hand he held 
Shawn’s sword, unconsciously turning 
it over and over. 

"Shawn, did I really see what I 
saw ?” he said. “I mean . . . did 
this sword really . . . how?” Words 
failed, and he groped helplessly. 

Shawn rose to snatch the precious 



sword from Briggs' hands, but the 
universe spun, and he fell back. 

“If you really did that,” the patrol- 
man gazed wonderingly for the tenth 
time at a seared and blackened area 
strewn with twisted metal — of 
poachers no sign — "I might forget 
you stole a patrol ship. But how — ” 

Shawn grinned pridefully. His 
voice came slowly, but with more firm- 
ness than it had had in a long time. 
"It was in a book. I saw in a book 
how to make a thing that — well, I 
don't know exactly what it did, but 
the book showed how to make it. So 
I put it in the sword, with a cosmolite 
crystal to make it work. It would only 
work once. It was a very special 
sword." 

“It certainly was.” Briggs glanced 
with awe at the sword, and at the 
place where the forces from it had 
struck. 

"Tell me — ” Shawn was eager to 
know something that had bothered 
him. “Do you think I could stay here 
with you and kill dragons ? I want to 
kill dragons.” 

It was not hard for Briggs to take 
pity on this big, hulking man whose 
brains were in his hands. 

“Sure,” he said. "Rainbow 
Dragons.” 



HUNTING BIG GAME 

Research is only now getting under way on the most 
fascinating investigation in astronomy — the super-novas. 
A single sun gone mad — so wholly, monstrously, uncon- 
trollably mad that it outshines a whole galaxy of sunst 

By Harold A. Lower 
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S INCE the human mind is quite 
unable to fully comprehend the 
meaning of a million, or any 
ratio of that huge order, we can start 
with the understanding that it is im- 
possible to form any picture of the 
supernal violence of the explosion of a 
star. We can take the Sun as unity, a 
one-sun-power generator of light and 
heat. On that basis, this local galaxy 
generates heat and light — in its 
myriad stars — at hundreds of millions 
of sun-power. 

A single supernova can, and usually 
does, give off more light, more heat, 
than the combined output of all the stars 
of an entire galaxy. 

Beside an ordinary nova, a star such 
as our Sun is cold, dead matter ; a 
supernova is not merely a larger nova 
— it’s a different breed from the start. 
Many stars are known which radiate 
normally, millions of years after mil- 
lions of years, with all the unimagin- 
able intensity of an ordinary nova. 
One' entire class of suns is character- 
ized by a radiation rate higher than 
the peak explosion rate of an ordinary 
nova. 



Ordinary novae are by no means 
rare. In a stellar system such as our 
galaxy, or the spiral nebula M31 in 
Andromeda, as many as two dozen 
may appear in a single year. The 
supernovae, however, are exceedingly 
rare. Only one has been seen in M31, 
and so far as is known, only two have 
occurred in our own galaxy since 
astronomical records have been kept. 
Tycho’s Star, which appeared in 
November, 1572, and for a short time 
was bright enough to be visible in day- 
light, and a star which is mentioned in 
Chinese and Japanese records of 1054, 
were probably supemovae. 

Several years ago, Dr. Fritz Zwicky, 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Dr. Baade, of Mount 
Wilson Observatory, discussed the 
rare type of temporary stars which 
have occasionally been known to flare 
up to a luminosity a thousand times 
greater than the ordinary nova. As 
a result of this discussion, they for- 
mulated some interesting theories 
regarding the supemovae, as they 
decided to call them. One of the 
theories was that supemovae are an 
origin of cosmic rays. Another was 
that the cause of the supemovae pro- 
cess was the transformation of an 
ordinary star into a collapsed neutron 
star, of enormous density and exceed- 
ingly small stellar radius. In order 
to test these theories, it was decided 
that a systematic search for super- 
novae should be made. 

As the evidence indicates that even 
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in a system containing many millions 
of stars, the particular conditions re- 
quired to produce a supernova occur, 
on the average, only at intervals of 
several centuries, it would be useless 
to hunt for them in our own galaxy. 
The extra-galactic nebulae are the 
only places where stars are sufficiently 
numerous that there is a chance of one 
of them becoming a supernova within 
a reasonable length of time. The 
problem was more difficult than to 
just find one particular star in a 
galaxy. It would be necessary to 
search many galaxies to find a super- 
nova. Finding the proverbial needle 
in a haystack would be easy, in 
comparison. 

To search the nebulae visually, one 
at a time, would have been a tre- 
mendous task. Quantity - production 
methods were needed, so plans were 
made for a systematic search by 
means of photography. Unfortu- 
nately, no suitable instrument was 
available. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was decided that the 
then-little-known Schmidt camera 
offered the best solution for the 
problem, and the California Institute 
of Technology undertook the con- 
struction of an eighteen-inch f/2 
Schmidt camera, to be mounted on 
Mount Palomar, near the site of the 
200-inch telescope. 

Although the eighteen-inch is small, 
compared to the great telescope which 



will soon be its next-door neighbor, it 
is a powerful instrument. With an ex- 
posure of half an hour it can reach 
stars 25,000 times fainter than the 
faintest that can be seen with the 
naked eye. Mounted in a small dome 
a few hundred yards to the south of 
the 200-inch dome, the new instru- 
ment was put into service on Sep- 
tember 5, 1936, the first of the many 
instruments which will eventually 
make up the Palomar Observatory. 

PATIENTLY, Dr. Zwicky took up 
the task of photographing the nebulae. 
Quite a number of constellations con- 
tain numerous nebulae which were 
within the limits that could be reached 
with the eighteen-inch, so they were 
photographed as often as possible. 
In addition, the brighter nearby 
systems, as well as several dozen faint 
by resolvable nebulae, were frequently 
photographed. 

It was in one of these faint nebulae 
that the brightest of all supernovae 
was found. This supernova, which 
appeared in the nebula IC 4182, was 
by far the brightest celestial object 
ever observed. 

Dr. Baade had for some time been 
engaged in photographing nebulae of 
this type with the 100-inch Mount 
Wilson telescope, in order to deter- 
mine their distance. Having already 
found the distance of this particular 
nebula to be three million light-years, 
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he was able to' calculate immediately 
the absolute magnitude of this super- 
nova. 

One of Dr. Zwicky’s photographs of 
this nebula, taken on April io, 1937, 
shows the nebula as a faint, misty spot 
on the negative. No stars can be seen 
in the nebula. Another photograph of 
the same region, made on August 26, 
1937, shows a star of 8.4 magnitude in 
the nebula. Now the nebula wes only 
of 13.5 magnitude, so this star was 
actually about 100 times as bright as 
that entire galaxy, and had the aston- 
ishing absolute magnitude of — 16.4. 

When the absolute magnitude is 
known, it is a simple matter to cal- 
culate brightness of the nova in terms 
of the Sun. In the case of this 
particular supernova, it amounts to 
just about 600 million times the 
luminosity of the Sim. 

ONE MIGHT think that the search 
for such intensely bright objects 
would be simple and easy, but that is 
not the case. In nearly two and a 
half years of searching, Dr. Zwicky 
has found eight supemovae. The 
number of photographs has passed 
2,000, and it has been found that just 
about 8,000 nebular images must be 
examined to find one supernova. As 
eight have been found, that means 
that more than 60,000 nebulae had to 
be searched. Lacking a blink com- 
parator suitable for use with the 
Schmidt negatives, it is necessary to 
superimpose two identical negatives 
and examine each nebular image with 
a glass. It is an eye-straining and 
nerve-trying job. 

Due to the short focal length of the 
Schmidt, the images of elliptical 
nebulae and the center parts of some 
of the spirals are so black that faint 
novae might easily be missed, unless 
located in the outer parts of the 
nebulae. A larger instrument, which 
would give larger images and also 
reach fainter stars, is badly needed. 
The success of the eighteen-inch 
Schmidt having proven the advan- 



tages of this type of instrument, it 
was decided to construct another 
Schmidt, this time a really large 
one. It will have an aperture of 
forty-eight inches and a focal length 
of 120 inches, and will be the largest 
wide-field telescope ever made. 

The dome for the new forty-eight- 
inch instrument is now almost com- 
pleted, and while actual construction 
of the instrument had not been 
started at the time this is written, 
working drawings have been made, 
and the six-foot disk of Pyrex glass 
for the mirror is already in the 
California Tech optical shop. 

The study of the supemovae is 
costly, both in time and money. 
Perhaps it is logical to ask just what 
is being learned that justifies the 
construction of expensive instru- 
ments and the devotion of years of 
work to this task ? From the strictly 
utilitarian viewpoint, there can be no 
tangible return from the study of a 
star which exploded three million 
years ago. But to a scientist, the 
acquisition of knowledge is an end in 
itself. The study of the supemovae 
affords an opportunity to pry a bit 
deeper into some of the secrets of 
nature ; to leam a little more about 
this universe in which we live. What 
practical use will be made of the 
knowledge is of little concern to an 
astronomer, but that it will eventu- 
ally be of use, he would not doubt. 

There is a story about Faraday 
which illustrates how very short- 
sighted is the practical person who 
demands immediate returns from 
new knowledge. Faraday had demon- 
strated that when a current of 
electricity was passed through a coil 
of wire surrounding a magnet, the 
magnet moved. A lady in the audi- 
ence asked, “But, doctor, of what use 
is it ?” Faraday’s answer was, 
“Madam, of what use is a newborn 
baby ?” We all know how that baby 
has grown into the great electrical 
industry of today, but who can 
foresee the developments which will 
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result from our increased knowledge 
of atomic reactions ? 

VARIOUS theories have been pro- 
posed from time to time to account 
for the great outburst of energy that 
takes place when a star becomes a 
nova. The normal output of an 
average star is such a tremendous 
amount of energy — measured by 
Earthly standards — that it is no easy 
task to account for it. When that 
output is suddenly increased many 
thousands, or even many millions, of 
times, the problem becomes even 
more difficult. 

There are two sources of energy 
which probably combine to supply the 
normal radiation of a star. One is 
gravity. If a star is contracting, the 
work done by gravitation in compres- 
sing the gas of which the star is com- 
posed will reappear as heat. The 
amount of heat that can be produced 
in this manner can be calculated. In 
the case of our Sun, the energy 
radiated in one year could be supplied 
by a reduction in diameter of 280 
feet. The other source of energy, 
and the one which probably supplies 
by far the greater amount, is within 
the atoms of which the star is com- 
posed. It is more difficult to cal- 
culate the amount of energy produced 
by changes within the atom, because 
we do not, as yet, know all the 
changes that can take place. 

It has sometimes been suggested 

that the additional energy which 

appears when a star becomes a nova 
might be supplied by an external 
source, such as the kinetic energy of 
some body that collides with the 
star. If the body was even of 

planetary dimensions, and traveling 

at high speed, this could produce a 
very large amount of energy. 

If two stars passed fairly close to 
one another, the tidal effects pro- 
duced by the mutual gravitational 
pulls of the two stars might disrupt 
them sufficiently to expose some of 
the intensely hot matter in the 



interior of the stars. As the interior 
temperatures are computed at many 
millions of degrees, it is evident that a 
tremendous amount of energy would 
be radiated until the exposed matter 
had cooled. 

At first thought, this seems a likely 
solution, as the theory which is most 
in favor at present, regarding the 
formation of the planets from matter 
which was torn from the Sun, 
assumes that it occurred because of 
the gravitational pull of another star 
which passed close to the Sun. If 
seen from a distance, the effect would 
probably have been very similar to a 
nova. One is tempted to assume that 
the outburst of a nova represents the 
birth of a planetary system. 

However, stellar collisions, or even 
the close approach of two stars, are 
probably very rare events. The great 
distances between the stars make the 
chance that two stars would approach 
each other closely enough to cause 
such an outburst an extremely remote 
possibility. 

. THE NEXT contingency that 
might be considered is that some stars 
may be unstable, and for some reason 
the normal process of energy release 
gets out of control and temporarily 
increases enormously. Perhaps this is 
what happens in the ordinary nova. 
The outer layers of gas are blown off, 
the radiation from the intensely hot 
inner layers causes a great increase in 
the brightness of the star. Radiation 
and expansion would soon cool the 
exposed layers, and in a short time 
the star would return to approxi- 
mately its former condition. Only a 
small amount of matter has been 
blown off the surface of the star. It 
has radiated but a fraction of its 
total energy. However, any theory, 
to be acceptable, must logically 
account for the amount of energy 
which the observations show is 
liberated. 

A supernova represents a tremen- 
dously larger output of energy than 
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an ordinary nova. More than can be 
accounted for merely by assuming 
that it is the radiation of stored heat. 
On the other hand, it is not enough 
energy for us to assume that the 
matter composing the star has been 
completely destroyed by conversion 
into energy. Theoretically, a pound 
of matter, if it could be completely 
converted into energy, would produce 
enough heat to change twenty million 
tons of rock into incandescent lava. 
If this change of matter into energy 
occurred in the supemovae, the out- 
put of energy would be even greater 
than the amount that the observa- 
tions show. 

If a star should suddenly contract 
to the size of a White Dwarf, gravita- 
tional forces would provide an enor- 
mous amount of energy. In the case 
of a star like our Sun, the quantity 
would be approximately as much as 
would normally be radiated in fifteen 
million years. But one of the 
supernovae which Dr. Zwicky dis- 
covered radiated as much energy in 
the first 200 days as our Sun does in 
forty million years. 

IT has been suggested that if the 
star that became this extremely 
bright supernova had originally been 
as bright as the star S Doradus, 
which has a normal output about 
equal to an ordinary nova, it would 
have only needed to increase its 
radiation about as much, to become a 
supernova, as a solar-type star would 
have to increase to become an 
ordinary nova. Now that seems 
logical. Was the star that appeared 
in IC 4182, and at maximum was 
600 million times as bright as the 
Sun, a supergiant before the out- 
burst ? The question is easily 
answered by examination of photo- 
graphs made before the outburst. 

A negative made on April 10, 1937, 
shows no trace of the nova. The dis- 
tance of the nebula is three million 
lightyears, and it is easily calculated 
that at that distance a star as bright 



as S Doradus would appear of the 
seventeenth magnitude. The Schmidt 
negatives show stars half a magnitude 
fainter than that. Photographs that 
had been made with the 100-inch 
telescope did not show a star in that 
location, so the star which became the 
very bright supernova must have 
originally been at least five magni- 
tudes fainter than S. Doradus. 

Another indication that stars which 
become supemovae are not necessarily 
excessively bright stars before the 
outburst is the fact that the most 
recently discovered supernova 
occurred in an elliptical nebula. 
Nebulae of this type are not resolv- 
able. 

The outer parts of the spiral M31 
in Andromeda, can be resolved with 
the 100-inch telescope, but the ellip- 
tical nebula which is located near one 
edge of the spiral, and at approxi- 
mately the same distance, cannot be 
resolved. The inference is that 
elliptical nebulae do not contain any 
extremely bright stars. In fact, the 
discovery of a supernova in a nebula 
of this type is about the only direct 
evidence that this kind of nebulae 
contain stars. 

But to get back to the question of 
the source of energy necessary to 
produce a supernova. In some recent 
reports. Dr. Zwicky suggested that 
the occurrence of a supernova might 
be due to the transformation of an 
ordinary star, composed mainly of 
electrically charged particles, into a 
collapsed neutron star of enormous 
density and exceedingly small stellar 
radius. This is rather a startling 
theory, but it is based on scientific 
reasoning, and there is observational 
evidence to support it. 

PHYSICISTS have been doing 
such surprising things to atoms 
lately that one has great difficulty in 
trying to keep up with developments. 
But it seems probable that things can 
happen in the interior of stars that as 
yet cannot be duplicated in the 
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laboratory. The spectrum of the 
supernova indicates that things are 
happening in the supernova that are 
quite different from anything that 
occurs in the laboratory, or even in 
ordinary stars. 

Normal atoms, or partially ionized 
atoms, emit light which when anal- 
yzed with the spectroscope, produces 
a line spectrum. If additional force 
is applied to the atoms of a gas, more 
electrons are stripped off, and the 
more highly ionized gas emits more 
spectral lines. In some cases the 
already existing lines are widened. 
Now, the spectrum of a supernova is 
different from that of any other 
object. No force which can be 
applied in the laboratory has yet been 
able to produce a spectrum to match 
it. 

The line spectrum of an ordinary 
star usually contains lines which can 
easily be matched by laboratory light 
sources. But the spectrum of a 
supernova consists mainly of very 
wide hands. These wide bands are 
partly due to a Doppler effect, but 
they may also indicate that the gases 
of the supernova are ionized far 
beyond anything with which we are 
familiar. 

The hot gases a short distance be- 
low the surface of an ordinary star 
are believed to be composed largely 
of ionized atoms and free electrons. 
The atoms in most cases would retain 
part of their electrons. At only a 
moderate depth such a gas would be 
quite opaque. Radiation from the 
interior of the star could not escape 
freely, but would have to be passed 
on from atom to atom until it reached 
a point near enough to the surface 
for the lesser density of the gas to 
permit it to escape. Only a thin 
surface layer would be transparent 
enough to permit energy to escape as 
light. 

Light pressure seems like a very 
feeble force, but it can reach very 
respectable proportions in the interior 
of a star, where the gases are suffi- 



ciently dense to be opaque. An atom 
is quite a bulky affair, in comparison 
to its mass, and the atoms of a dense, 
opaque gas would trap radiation 
which was trying to get out of the 
star. The resulting light pressure 
might, to a very Considerable extent, 
balance the opposite pull of gravita- 
tion. 

Suppose now that some force, in- 
stead of just stripping off a few 
electrons from the gases composing 
the outer layers of a star, should 
strip off all or nearly all of the 
electrons ? Suppose the atoms were 
converted into neutrons, ions, and 
free electrons ? Neutrons, while in- 
finitely smaller than the original 
atoms, still retain nearly all of their 
original mass. 

Ions and electrons would be pushed 
toward the surface of the star by 
fight pressure. Neutrons have no 
electrical charge and, therefore, are 
not subject to fight pressure, but 
gravity would be pulling on them 
nearly as hard as before. They would 
at once begin to sink toward the 
center of the star. As a result, the 
gases composing the star would 
become more and more transparent. 
Radiation could escape more freely. 

Perhaps something of this sort may 
occur in all stars. There may be a 
small core of neutrons at the center 
of every normal star, but in the 
majority of cases the change takes 
place very slowly and most of the 
atoms are normal ones. The gases 
are so opaque that radiation is 
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kept under strict control, and leaks 
out into space so slowly that a normal 
star can continue to radiate for 
billions of years. In the ordinary 
nova, the process may get partly 
out of control and the sudden release 
of energy blows off the surface layers. 
But the deeper layers expand, and 
the opaque layer is restored as the 
normal atoms expand and cool. The 
outburst subsides, and in a com- 
paratively short time the star returns 
to approximately its former con- 
dition. 

In the supernovae, the change 
takes place suddenly, and seems to 
be progressive. The outer layers of 
the star become more and more 
transparent. Radiation escapes more 
and more freely. Not only light 
escapes. Much of the energy is 
probably in the form of free electrons, 
ultraviolet radiation, and cosmic rays. 
The radiation between 6,500 A and 
3,800 A, which registers on the 
photographic plate, is only a small 
percentage of the total amount. 

A tremendous amount of gas com- 
posed of ordinary atoms will be 
blown off the surface of the star 
as soon as the interior gases have 
become transparent enough to per- 
mit energy to escape from the 
interior in the form of radiation. 
This gas, normally opaque, is driven 
off so violently by the unleashed 
energy, that it expands until — as 
the spaces between the atoms in- 
crease — it, too, becomes transparent, 
and we see the central core of the 
collapsing star. 

Theoretically it is possible to cal- 
culate the amount of energy that 
would be liberated by the conversion 
of a normal solar-type star into a 
collapsed neutron star. It is a very 
large amount, but not nearly so 
much as would be produced by the 
total annihilation of matter. If the 
collapsed-neutron-star theory is cor- 
rect, matter is not annihilated it is 
merely changed. Most of the original 
mass of the star still remains in the 



enormously shrunken, tremendously 
dense neutron core. The observa- 
tions indicate that the energy re- 
leased is just about the amount 
required by the theory. 

THERE is yet another way in 
which the neutron-star theory may 
be checked. You, no doubt, re- 
member that Einstein predicted that 
gravitation could act on light. Tests 
were made by photographing stars 
near the Sun during total eclipses. 
When the plates were measured, 
the predicted shift was verified. 
The same theory also indicated that 
light leaving a very massive body, 
where the gravitational field was 
extremely powerful, would have the 
lines of the spectrum shifted toward 
the red. This shift was so small 
for our Sun that it was very difficult 
to detect, but in the case of very 
dense stars, such as the White Dwarf 
companion of Sirius, the gravitational 
field is very strong, and the predicted 
shift was found. 

Neutrons, having no electrical 
charge, would not repel each other 
and could pack together very closely, 
forming a body of very small diam- 
eter, but having an enormous 
gravitational field. Light leaving 
such a body should show a large 
gravitational shift toward the red. 

It is an interesting fact that 
spectrograms taken by Dr. Min- 
kowski at Mount Wilson have shown 
that as a supernova fades, all the 
characteristic features of its spectrum 
gradually shift toward the red. In 
the case of the supernova in IC 4182, 
by the time the brightness had fallen 
to about one million times that of 
the Sun, the red shift amounted to 
about 100 A. Assuming that this 
is a gravitational shift, it is possible 
to calculate some of the physical 
characteristics of the central star at 
this stage. 

For a central star having the mass 
of the Sun, Dr. Zwicky has calculated 
that at this time the core of the 
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supernova had a radius of seventy- 
four kilometers, a density in excess of 
twenty million tons per cubic inch, 
and a surface temperature of eighteen 
milhon degrees. 

That a star as massive as the Sun 
could, in less than a year, contract to 
the size of an asteroid, seems almost 
incredible. Yet the formulas em- 
ployed in the calculation have proven 
quite reliable when applied to stars 
in our own galaxy, where the solution 
could be verified by other methods. 

Imagine, if you can, the intolerable 
brilliancy of that tiny ball, still one 
million times brighter than our Sun, 
with nearly all of the enormous mass 
of a full-size star. The surface gravity 
would be beyond comprehension. 
One feels surprise that light could 
escape at all from such a surface. 
And remember, this was not the 
end. The star was still contracting 
at this time. A density of twenty 
million tons per cubic inch is far 
beyond that of the most massive 
White Dwarf previously known, but 
by the time the star finally cooled, it 
would have shrunk still farther. 
Evidently matter can exist in forms 
which we had not even imagined. 
Such dense matter, if we had a sample 
here on Earth, could not even be 
examined. It would sink through the 
hardest steel armor plate quite as 
readily as a bullet would sink in 
water, and would come to rest only 
when it had reached the center of 
the Earth. 

If the neutron-star hypothesis is 
correct, and the spectrographic evi- 
dence so far obtained supports it, 
then it is no longer surprising that 
the remains of supemovae in our own 
galaxy are so difficult to find. The 
star has been converted by con- 
traction from a body of very high 
luminosity to one of very low lumin- 
osity. Once cooled, the tiny, massive 
core would be almost impossible to 
detect. Perhaps the expanding shell 
of gas which was blown off might be 



detected, if it could be recognized 
among all the other gaseous nebulae. 

In a galaxy the size of ours, which 
has been in existence for at least two 
billion years, it is probable that the 
dead cores of supemovae may num- 
ber several million, yet in only a 
single case, that of the Crab nebula in 
Taurus, it is possible that the remains 
of a supernova that occurred in our 
own galaxy has been found. Careful 
measurements, and the Doppler shift 
in spectrograms of this nebula, show 
that it is expanding. The distance 
of this nebula is 5,000 light-years, so 
its actual diameter is readily deter- 
mined. As the spectrograms show 
the rate of expansion, it is possible, 
by reckoning backward, to find the 
date when the nebula started to 
expand. Apparently it was about 
900 years ago. 

Only recently, study of old Chinese 
and Japanese astronomical records 
revealed that in the year 1054 a 
temporary star blazed out in the 
constellation of Taurus, in just the 
position where we now find the Crab 
nebula. This star is mentioned in the 
old records as having been as bright 
as Jupiter. For a star at a distance of 
5,000 fight-years to appear so brilliant 
its actual luminosity must have been 
great enough to place it in the class 
of the supemovae. 

The expanding shell of gas blown 
off by an ordinary nova has been 
seen in several cases. Six months 
after the outburst of Nova Aquilae, 
in 1918, the shell of gas became 
visible in large telescopes as a faint, 
greenish, nebulous envelope sur- 
rounding the star. This envelope 
increased in diameter at the rate of 
two seconds of arc per year. There 
is, of course, no hope of seeing this 
expanding shell of gas in the case 
of supemovae which occur in extra- 
galactic nebulae, but the spectra- 
grams indicate that it exists. 

As previously mentioned, the spec- 
trum of a supernova consists mainly 
of very wide bands. At least part 
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of the width of these bands is pre- 
sumably due to the Doppler shift 
produced by the expanding shell. 
Light coming from the near side of 
the shell would be shifted toward the 
violet by an amount corresponding 
to the velocity of approach. Light 
from the far side of the shell would 
be shifted toward the red, as gases 
in that part of the shell would be 
receding. The gas in other parts of 
the shell would have different veloci- 
ties, relative to the line of sight, and 
the result of the combined shifts 
would be to convert even a sharp 
spectral line into a broad band. A 
number of other problems of the 
spectrum of supemovae rema ; n to 
be solved, and the solutions, when 
obtained, should afford further checks 
of important theories. 

IF A SUPERNOVA should occur 
in our galaxy, it could be studied 
much more readily than an object 
distant millions of light-years, which 
can only be reached by the most 
powerful instruments. Such a super- 
nova would be greatly appreciated by 
astronomers, provided it was not 
too close. 

So far as is known at present, any 
star might become a nova or super- 
nova, so it is interesting to calculate 
what would happen if one of the 
nearer stars should become a super- 
nova. If it should be our Sun — well, 
we would lose all interest in astron- 
omy about eight minutes after it 
happened ! In a few hours, even the 
distant planets would be converted 
into masses of flaming gas. Perhaps 
it would be just as well if the super- 
nova occurred just a little farther 
away ? 

The nearest star is at a distance of 
about four light-years. Would that 
be far enough for the Earth to escape 
unharmed ? It is possible, but by 
no means certain. At a distance of 
four light-years, a supernova would 
be only about one per cent as bright 
as the Sun. To equal the Sim, it 



would have to be a little nearer than 
half a light-year, and there are no 
stars that close. 

Even at a distance of four light- 
years, a supernova might cause us 
considerable discomfort. Our Sun 
emits ultraviolet radiation that would 
be decidedly dangerous if it were not 
screened out by the ozone in the 
upper atmosphere. The quantity of 
ozone in the atmosphere is not 
great ; only about enough to make 
a layer three eighths of an inch thick, 
at sea-level pressure. 

At the extremely high tempera- 
tures that exist in supemovae, a very 
large percentage of the radiation 
must be of very short wave length, 
and highly dangerous to all living 
things. Would that three eighths of 
an inch of ozone be enough of a 
shield, or would humanity have to 
burrow deep in the earth to escape 
the deadly radiation ? 

The study of the supemovae will 
be continued, and as more powerful 
instruments become available, more 
will be learned about them. In the 
present stage of the investigation, 
it becomes apparent that matter 
can exist in forms which had not 
previously been known. 

The probability that gravitational 
fields exist which are tremendously 
more intense than had previously 
been suspected opens up a fascinating 
field for further study. What happens 
to light in such a field ? How will 
nuclear reactions be modified when 
they take place inside a collapsed 
neutron star, where even the pro- 
perties of time and space may be 
radically changed ? 

Such questions may be answered in 
the future, but it seems probable that 
many years will be required before 
all the problems are solved. But of 
this we may be sure : the study of 
the supemovae has opened up an- 
other treasure house of nature’s 
secrets, and as yet we have had but 
a glimpse of what it may contain. 



RUST 

Delicate distinctions are very hard for ruggedly built war 
machinery. And they weren’t designed for constructive work. 

By Joseph E. Kelleam 



T HE sun, rising over the hills, 
cast long shadows across the 
patches of snow and bathed 
the crumbling ruins in pale light. 
Had men been there they could have 
reckoned the month to be August. 
But men had gone, long since, and the 
sun had waned ; and now, in this late 
period of the earth’s age, the short 
spring was awakening. 

Within the broken city, in a mighty- 
columned hall that still supported a 
part of a roof, life of a sort was stir- 
ring. Three grotesque creatures were 
moving, their limbs creaking dolefully. 

X-120 faced the new day and the 
new spring with a feeling of exhilara- 
tion that nearly drove the age-old 
loneliness and emptiness from the cor- 
roded metal of what might be called 
his brain. The sun was the source of 
his energy, even as it had been the 
source of the fleshy life before him ; 
and with the sun’s reappearance he 
felt new strength coursing through 
the wires and coils and gears of his 
complex body. 

He and his companions were highly 
developed robots, the last ever to be 
made by the Earthmen. X-120 con- 
sisted of a globe of metal, eight feet in 
diameter, mounted upon four many- 
jointed legs. At the top of this globe 
was a protuberance like a kaiser’s 
helmet which caught and stored his 
power from the rays of the sun. 

From the “face” of the globe two 
ghostly quartz eyes bulged. The 
globe was divided by a heavy band of 
metal at its middle, and from this 
band, at each side, extended a long 
arm ending in a powerful claw. This 



claw was like the pincers of a lobster 
and had been built to shear through 
metal. Four long cables, which 

served as auxiliary arms, were drawn 
up like springs against the body. 

X-120 stepped from the shadows 
of the broken hall into the ruined 
street. The sun’s rays striking 

against his tarnished sides sent new 
strength coursing through his body. 
He had forgotten how many springs 
he had seen. Many generations of 
twisted oaks that grew among the 
ruins had sprung up and fallen since 
X-120 and his companions had been 
made. Countless hundreds of springs 
had flitted across the dying earth 
since the laughter and dreams and 
follies of men had ceased to disturb 
those crumbling walls. 

“The sunlight is warm,” called 
X-120. “Come out, G-3a and L-1716. 
I feel young again.” 

His companions lumbered into the 
sunlight. G-3a had lost one leg, and 
moved slowly and with difficulty. 
The steel of his body was nearly 
covered with red rust, and the copper 
and aluminium alloys that com- 
pleted his make-up were pitted with 
deep stains of greenish black. L-1716 
was not so badly tarnished, but he 
had lost one arm ; and the four 
auxiliary cables were broken and 
dangled from his sides like trailing 
wires. Of the three, X-120 was the 
best preserved. He still had the use 
of all his limbs, and here and there on 
his body shone the gleam of un- 
tarnished metal. His masters had 
made him well. 

The crippled G-3a looked about 
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him and whined like an old, old man. 
"It will surely rain,” he shivered. “I 
cannot stand another rain.” 

"Nonsense,” said L-1716, his 
broken arms scraping along the 
ground as he moved, "there is not a 
cloud in the sky. Already I feel 
better.” 

G-3a looked about him in fear. 
"And are we all ?” he questioned. 
"Last winter there were twelve.” 
X-120 had been thinking of the 
other nine, all that had been left of 
the countless horde that men had 
once fashioned. "The nine were to 
winter in the jade tower,” he ex- 
plained. "We will go there. Perhaps 
they do not think it is time to venture 
out.” 

“I cannot leave my work,” grated 
G-3a. "There is so little time left. I 
have almost reached the goal.” His 
whirring voice was raised to a pitch of 
triumph. "Soon I shall make living 
robots, even as men made us.” 

"The old story,” sighed L-1716. 
“How long have we been working to 
make robots who will take our places ? 
And what have we made ? Usually 
nothing but lifeless blobs of steel. 
Sometimes we have fashioned mad 
things that had to be destroyed. But 
never in all the years have we made a 
single robot that resembled our- 
selves. 

X-120 stood in the broken street, 
and the sunlight made a shimmering 
over his rust-dappled sides. 

“That is where we have failed,” he 
mused as he looked at his clawlike 
arms. “We have tried to make robots 
like ourselves. Men did not make us 
for life ; they fashioned us for death.” 
He waved his huge lobster claw in the 
air. "What was this made for ? Was 
it made for the shaping of other 
robots ? Was it made to fashion 
anything ? Blades like that were 
made for slaughter — nothing else.” 
"Even so,” whined the crippled 
robot, “I have nearly succeeded. 
With help I can win.” 



"And have we ever refused to 
help ?” snapped L-1716. "You are 
getting old, G-3a. All winter you 
have worked in that little dark room, 
never allowing us to enter.” 

There was a metallic cackle in 
G-3a’s voice. "But I have nearly 
won. They said I wouldn’t, but I 
have nearly won. I need help. One 
more operation. If it succeeds, the 
robots may yet rebuild the world.” 

Reluctantly X-120 followed the 
two back into the shadowy ruins. It 
was dark in there ; but their round, 
glassy eyes had been made for both 
day and night. 

"See,” squeaked old G-3a, as he 
pointed to a metal skeleton upon the 
floor. "I have remade a robot from 
parts that I took from the scrap 
heap. It is perfect, all but the brain. 
Still, I believe this will work.” He 
motioned to a gleaming object upon 
a littered table. It was a huge copper 
sphere with two black squares of a 
tarlike substance set into it. At the 
pole opposite from these squares was 
a protuberance no larger than a man’s 
fist. 

“This,” said G-3a thoughtfully, “is 
the only perfect brain that I could 
find. You see, I am not trying to 
create something ; I am merely 
rebuilding. These” — he nodded to 
the black squares — "are the sensory 
organs. The visions from the eyes 
are flashed upon these as though they 
were screens. Beyond these eyes is 
the response mechanism, thousands 
and thousands of photo-electric cells. 
Men made it so that it would react 
mechanically to certain images. 
Movement, the simple avoidance of 
objects, the urge to kill, these are 
directed by the copper sphere. 

“Beyond this” — he gestured to 
the bulge at the back of the brain — 
"is the thought mechanism. It is 
what made us different from other 
machines.” 

"It is very small,” mocked X-120. 

"So it is,” replied G~3a. “I have 
heard that it was the reverse with the 
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brains of men; But enough 1 See, 
this must fit into the body — so. The 
black squares rest behind the eyes. 
That wire brings energy to the brain, 
and these coils are connected to the 
power unit which operates the arms 
and legs. That wire goes to the 
balancing mechanism — ” He droned 
on and on, explaining each part 
carefully. “And now,” he finished, 
"someone must connect it. I cannot.” 

L-1716 stared at his one rusty claw 
with confusion. Then both he and 
G-3a were looking at X-120. 

"I can only try,” offered the robot. 
"But remember what I said. We 
were not fashioned to make anything; 
only to kill.” 

CLUMSILY he lifted the copper 
sphere and its cluster of wires from 
the table. He worked slowly and 
carefully. One by one the huge claws 
crimped the tiny wires together. The 
job was nearly finished. Then the 
great pincers, hovering so carefully 
above the last wire, came into contact 
with another. There was a flash as 
the power short-circuited. X-120 
reeled back. The copper sphere 
melted and ran before their eyes. 

X-120 huddled against the far wall. 
"It is as I said,” he moaned ; “we 
can build nothing. We were not made 
to work at anything. We were only 
made for one purpose, to kill.” He 
looked at his bulky claws, and shook 
them as though he might cast them 
away. 

"Do not take on so,” pacified old 
G-3a. “Perhaps it is just as well. 
We are things of steel, and the world 
seems to be made for creatures of 
flesh and blood — little, puny things 
that even I can crush. Still, that 
thing there” — he pointed to the 
metal skeleton which now held the 
molten copper like a crucible — "was 
my last hope. I have nothing else 
to offer.” 

"Both of you have tried,” agreed 
L-1716. “No one could blame either 
of you. Sometimes of nights when I 



look into the stars, it seems that I 
see our doom written there ; and I 
can hear the worlds laughing at us. 
We have conquered the earth, but 
what of it ? We are going now, fol- 
lowing the men who fashioned us. 

"Perhaps it is better,” nodded X- 
120. “I think it is the fault of our 
brains. You said that men made us 
to react mechanically to certain 
stimuli. And though they gave us a 
thought mechanism, it has no control 
over our reactions. I never wanted to 
kill. Yet, I have killed many men- 
things. And sometimes, even as I 
killed, I would be thinking of other 
things. I would not even know what 
had happened until after the deed 
was done.” 

G-3a had not been listening. In- 
stead, he had been looking dolefully 
at the metal ruin upon the floor. 
“There was one in the jade tower,” 
he said abruptly, "who thought he 
had nearly learned how to make a 
brain. He was to work all winter on 
it. Perhaps he was succeeded.” 

“We will go there,” shrilled L-1716 
laconically. 

But even as they left the time-worn 
hall, G-3a looked back ruefully at the 
smoking wreckage upon the floor. 

X-120 slowed his steps to match 
the feeble gait of G-3a. Within sight 
of the tower he saw that they need go 
no farther. At some time during the 
winter the old walls had buckled. 
The nine were buried beneath tons 
and tons of masonry. 

Slowly the three came back to their 
broken hall. "I will not stay out any 
longer,” grumbled G-3a. "I am very 
old. I am very tired.” He crept 
back into the shadows. 

L-1716 stood looking after him. "I 
am afraid that he is nearly done,” he 
spoke sorrowfully. "The rust must 
be within him now. He saved me 
once, long ago, when we destroyed 
this city.” 

“Do you still think of that ?” asked 
X-120. “Sometimes it troubles me. 
Men were our masters.” 
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"And they made us as we are,” 
growled L-1716. "It was not our 
doing. We have talked of it before, 
you know. We were machines, made 
to kin—” 

"But we were made to kill the 
little men in the yellow uniforms.” 
"Yes, I know. They made us on a 
psychological principle : stimulus, 

response. We had only to see a man 
in a yellow uniform and our next act 
was to kill. Then, after the Great 
War was over, or even before it was 
over, the stimulus and response had 
overpowered us all. It was only a 
short step from killing men in yellow 
uniforms to killing all men.” 

"I know,” said X-120 wearily. 
"When there were more of us I heard 
it explained often. But sometimes it 
troubles me.” 

"It is all done now. Ages ago it 
was done. You are different, X-120. 
I have felt for long that there is some- 
thing different about you. You were 
one of the last that they made. Still, 
you were here when we took this 
city. You fought well, killing many.” 
X-120 sighed. "There were small 
men-things then. They seemed so soft 
and harmless. Did we do right ?” 
"Nonsense. We could not help it. 
We were made so. Men learned to 
make more than they could control. 
Why, if I saw a man today, crippled 
as I am, I would kill him without 
thinking.” 

“L-1716,” whispered X-120, "do 
you think there are any men left in 
the world ?” 

“I don’t think so. Remember, the 
Great War was general, not local. 
We were carried to all parts of the 
earth, even to the smallest islands. 
The robots’ rebellion came every- 
where at almost the same time. 
There were some of us who were 
equipped with radios. Those died 
first, long ago, but they talked with 
nearly every part of the world.” 
Suddenly he wearied of speech. “But 
why worry now. It is spring. Men 
made us for killing men. That was 



their crime. Can we help it if they 
made us too well ?’’ 

“Yes,” agreed X-120, “it is spring. 
We will forget. Let us go toward 
the river. It was always peaceful 
and beautiful there.” 

L-1716 was puzzled. "What are 
peace and beauty ?” he asked. "They 
are but words that men taught us. 
I have never known them. But 
perhaps you have. You were always 
different.” 

"I do not know what peace and 
beauty are, but when I think of them 
I am reminded of the river and of — ” 
X-120 stopped suddenly, careful that 
he might not give away a secret he 
had kept so long. 

“Very well,” agreed L-1716, “we 
will go to the river. I know a 
meadow there where the sun always 
seemed warmer.” 

THE TWO machines, each over 
twelve feet high, lumbered down 
the almost obliterated street. As 
they pushed their way over the 
debris and undergrowth that had 
settled about the ruins, they came 
upon many rusted skeletons of things 
that had once been like themselves. 
And toward the outskirts of the city 
they crossed over an immense scrap 
heap where thousands of the shattered 
and rusted bodies lay. 

"We used to bring them here 
after — ” said L-1716. "But the last 
centuries we have left them where 
they have fallen. I have been 
envying those who wintered in the 
jade tower.” His metallic voice 
hinted of sadness. 

They came at last to an open space 
in the trees. Farther they went and 
stood at the edge of a bluff over- 
looking a gorge and a swirling river 
below. Several bridges had once 
been there but only traces remained. 

“I think I will go down to the 
river’s edge,” offered X-120. 

“Go ahead. I will stay here. The 
way is too steep for me.” 

So X-120 clambered down a half- 
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obliterated roadway alone. He stood 
at last by the rushing waters. Here, 
he thought, was something that 
changed the least. Here was the 
only hint of permanence in all the 
world. But even it changed. Soon 
the melting snow would be gone and 
the waters would dwindle to a mere 
trickle. He turned about and looked 
at the steep side of the gorge. 
Except for the single place where the 
old roadbed crept down, the sides 
rose sheer, their crests framed against 
the blue sky. These cliffs, too, were 
lasting. 

Even in spring the cliffs and river 
seemed lonely and desolate. Men 
had not bothered to teach X-120 
much of religion or philosophy. Yet 
somewhere in the combination of cells 
in his brain was a thought which 
kept telling him that he and his kind 
were suffering for their sins and for 
the sins of men before them. 

And perhaps the thought was 
true. Certainly, men had never con- 
quered their age-old stupidity, though 
science had bowed before them. 
Countless wars had taken more from 
men than science had given them. 
X-120 and his kind were the culmina- 
tion of this primal killer instinct. 

In the haste of a war-pressed emer- 
gency man had not taken the time 
to refine his last creation, or to 
calculate its result. And with that 
misstep man had played his last card 
on the worn gaming table of earth. 
That built-in urge to kill men in 
yellow uniforms had changed, ever 
so slightly, to an urge to kill — men. 

Now there were only X-120, his 
two crippled comrades, the heaps of 
rusted steel, and the leaning, crumb- 
ling towers. 

He followed the river for several 
miles until the steep sides lessened. 
Then he clambered out, and Wandered 
through groves of gnarled trees. He 
did not wish to go back to L-1716, 
not just yet. The maimed robot 
was always sad. The rust was eating 
into him, too. Soon he would be like 



G-3a. Soon the two of them would 
be gone. Then he would be the last. 
An icy surge of fear stole over him. 
He did not want to be left alone. 

HE LUMBERED onward. A few 
birds were stirring. Suddenly, almost 
at his feet, a rabbit darted from 
the bushes. X-i2o’s long, jointed 
arms swung swiftly. The tiny animal 
lay crushed upon the ground. In- 
stinctively he stamped upon it, leav- 
ing only a bloody trace upon the new 
grass. 

Then remorse and shame stole 
over him. He went on silently. 
Somehow the luster of the day had 
faded for him. He did not want to 
kill. Always he was ashamed, after 
the deed was done. And the age- 
old question went once more through 
the steel meshes of his mind : Why 
had he been made to kill ? 

He went on and on, and out of 
long habit he went furtively. Soon 
he came to an ivy-covered wall. 
Beyond this were the ruins of a great 
stone house. He stopped at what 
had once been a garden. Near a 
broken fountain he found what he 
had been seeking, a little marble 
statue of a child, weathered and 
discolored. Here, unknown to his 
companions, he had been coming for 
years upon countless years. There 
was something about this little sculp- 
turing that had fascinated him. And 
he had been half ashamed of his 
fascination. 

He could not have explained his 
feelings, but there was something 
about the statue that made him think 
of all the things that men had pos- 
sessed. It reminded him of all the 
qualities that were so far beyond his 
kind. He stood looking at the statue 
for long. It possessed an ethereal 
quality that still defied time. It 
made him think of the river and of the 
overhanging cliffs. Some long-dead 
artist almost came to life before his 
quartz eyes. 

He retreated to a nearby brook and 
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came back with a huge ball of clay. 
This in spite of the century-old 
admonitions that all robots should 
avoid the damp. For many years he 
had been trying to duplicate the little 
statue. Now, once more, he set 
about his appointed task. But his 
shearlike claws had been made for 
only one thing, death. He worked 
clumsily. Toward sundown he aban- 
doned the shapeless mass that he had 
fashioned and returned to the ruins. 

Near the shattered hall he met 
L-1716. At the entrance they called 
to G-3a, telling him of the day’s 
adventures. But no answer came. 
Together they went in. G-3a was 
sprawled upon the floor. The rust 
had conquered. 



THE ELUSIVE spring had 
changed into even a more furtive 
summer. The two robots were com- 
ing back to their hall on an after- 
noon which had been beautiful and 
quiet. L-1716 moved more slowly 
now. His broken cables trailed 
behind him, making a rustling sound 
in the dried leaves that had fallen. 

Two of the cables had become en- 
tangled. Unnoticed, they caught in 
the branches of a fallen tree. Sud- 
denly L-1716 was whirled about. 
He sagged to his knees. X-120 re- 
moved the cables from the tree. 
But L-1716 did not get up. “A 
wrench,” he said brokenly ; "some- 
thing is wrong.” 

A thin tendril of smoke curled up 
from his side. Slowly he crumpled. 
From within him came a whirring 
sound that ended in a sharp snap. 
Tiny flames burst through his metal 
sides. L-1716 fell forward. 

And X-120 stood over him and 
begged. “Please, old friend, don’t 
leave me now.” It was the first 
time that the onlooking hills had 
seen any emotion in centuries. 



A FEW flakes of snow were falling 
through the air. The sky looked gray 
and low. A pair of crows were going 
home, their raucous cries troubling 
an otherwise dead world. 

X-120 moved slowly. All that day 
he had felt strange. He found him- 
self straying from the trail. He could 
only move now by going in a series of 
arcs. Something was wrong within 
him. He should be back in the hall, 
he knew, and not out in this danger- 
ous moisture. But he was troubled, 
and all day he had wandered, while 
the snowflakes had fallen inter- 
mittently about him. 

On he went through the gray, chill 
day. On and on until he came to 
crumbling wall, covered with withered 
ivy. Over this he went into a ruined 
garden, and paused at a broken 
fountain, before an old and blackened 
statue. 

Long he stood, looking down at the 
carving of a little child, a statue that 
men had made so long before. Then 
his metal arm swung through the air. 
The marble shivered into a hundred 
fragments. 

Slowly he turned about and re- 
traced his steps. The cold sun was 
sinking, leaving a faint amethyst 
stain in the west. He must get back 
to the hall. . Mustn’t stay out in the 
wet, he thought. 

But something was wrong. He 
caught himself straying from the 
path, floundering in circles. The 
light was paling, although his eyes 
had been fashioned for both day and 
night. 

Where was he ? He realized with 
a start that he was lying on the 
ground. He must get back to the 
hall. He struggled, but no movement 
came. Then, slowly, the light faded 
and flickered out. 

And the snow fell, slowly and 
silently, until only a white mound 
showed where X-120 had been. 
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